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A SAILOR AMONG 
THE 
TRANSCENDENTALISTS 


ALLAN MACDONALD 


HE Seamen's Bethel, Boston, was always crowded. From 
Cambridge, from estates on Washington Street, from 
docks and ships, men and women poured into North Square 
to hear Father Taylor preach. The chapel, as Dickens noted, 
was “ down among the shipping in one of the narrow, old, 
water side streets, with a gay blue flag waving freely from its 
roof.” + It was a strangely democratic crowd, with its Brah- 
mins, its dreaming transcendentalists, its drunken sailors. But 
the service was for the sailors; all others were there on suffer- 
ance. Once when a blade in the new swallow-tail coat came 
down the middle aisle, Father Taylor called out to the sex- 
n, “ Steward, stow that man with the gaff topsail jacket 
under the wing, and sailors under the hatches.” 

When all was ship-shape, Taylor would come down the 
aisle, his face cut deep by sun and wind, his glasses pushed 
high on his graven forehead. According to Harriet Marti- 
neau, “ he looked more like a skipper than a preacher.” * The 

1 Charles Dickens, American Notes (London n.d.) , 66. 

2 Harriet Martineau, Retrospect of Western Travel (London, 1838) , 240. 


Quoted by Gilbert Haven and Thomas Russell, Father Taylor, the Sailor 
Preacher (Boston, 1872) , 30. 
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church was always full. Mariners sat on the platform and 
before the pulpit; the landlubbers were placed “ to starboard 
and larboard ” —and in the gallery. Taylor would cease his 
restless pacing to and fro on “ the quarter deck” and fix his 
audience with a long look from hawk-like eyes. Then he 
would carry them on through hymn, extemporaneous prayer, 
and sermon, his voice now tender and now fiercely passionate. 
Great tears would roll down his weather-beaten countenance 
as he faced his conglomerate congregation. 

Edward Taylor was a self-made man, a God-made man, he 
would have said, professing to see Providence in the very fact 
that he was born on Christmas Day itself in 1793. His parents 
he could not remember — nor when he had first begun to 
preach. Not a kitten, not a chicken, died without a funeral 
sermon. He dwelt on life’s pitiful mortality until his fright- 
ened negro companions broke into tears — or if they did not, 
he would whip them into crying. One day he was picking up 
chips when a husky sea-captain came by, and, for reasons 
good or bad, lured him into the life of a sailor. Without a 
word to his foster-mother the boy of seven dropped his chips 
and followed his new friend to the sea. Of the next ten years 
of Taylor’s life nothing actual is known. It is not difficult, 
however, to imagine the hard life the lad mus: have led. 

When he was seventeen, he landed in Boston, still a small 
seaport town in which Emerson drove his cow to pasture on 
the common, and Dock Square was at the heart of business. 
Sunday evening in Boston offered no wilder entertainment 
to a sailor then than now. Strolling along the narrow streets 
with his rolling gait, he came to the Methodist chapel. It was 
autumn: through the open window came the excited tones 
of Elijah Hedding. Up through that window Taylor went to 
God. “ I was dragged through the lubber-hole, brought down 
by a broadside from the seventy-four, Elijah Hedding, and 
fell into the arms of Thomas W. Tucker.” * Tucker led him 
to the mourner’s bench, and preacher and congregation 


*% Haven and Russell, Father Taylor, 30. 
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prayed for his soul. From that moment on he was a shouting 
Methodist, proclaiming his faith without grace of grammar 
but unforgettably. 

Somewhat later probably (though Taylor himself would 
seem to have been confused as to the exact date) the new 
convert felt the first desire to preach since the days when he 
had swayed his audiences of little colored friends. He was 
walking along Tremont Street, then a place of lovely homes 
with deep gardens, and the bell in the steeple of the Park 
Street Church was ringing for service. 


I put in; and, going to the door, I sawithe port was full. I up 
helm, unfurled topsail, and made for the gallery; entered safely, 
doffed cap or pennant, and scud under bare poles to the corner 
pew. There I hove to, and came to anchor. The old man, Dr. 
Griffin, was just naming his text, which was, “ But he lied unto 
him.” 

As he went on, and stated item after item, — how the devil lied 
to men, and how his imps led them into sin, —I said a hearty 
“ Amen ”: for I knew all about it. I had seen and felt the whole 
of it. 

Pretty soon he unfurled the mainsail, raised topsail, run up 
the pennants to free breeze; and I tell you, the old ship Gospel 
never sailed more prosperously. The salt spray flew in every 
direction; but more especially did it run down my cheeks. I was 
melted. Every one in the house wept. Satan had to strike sail; 
his guns were dismounted or spiked; his various light crafts, by 
which he led sinners captive, were all beached; and the Captain 
of the Lord’s host rode forth conquering and to conquer. I was 
young then. I said, “ Why can’t I preach so? Ill try it!” * 


Even the Methodist church, however, with its suspicion of 
education (Hedding had to study his grammar in secret) 
could not take an utterly illiterate sailor into the pulpit; so 
Taylor went back to the sea. With more sense of adventure 
than consistency in his new faith, he signed aboard the 
Black Hawk, privateer, which was captured by a British ves- 


4 Haven and Russell, Father Taylor, 25-26. 
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sel, so that soon he iay in prison at Halifax. Before long he 
was transported to Dartmoor, probably among those who 
were sent over to England from Melville Island in the mid- 
summer of 1814. His comrades were simple fellows like him- 
self for whom real prayers were not the same words read over 
and over again, day after day, from a little black book by a 
chaplain. Learning how passionately seaman Taylor prayed 
within his cell, the prisoners asked that he be substituted for 
the chaplain. Once their wish had been granted, his delighted 
comrades insisted that he preach to them. Like Czdmon, he 
was afraid but dared not deny his Master; so he became their 
preacher. A fellow-prisoner would read one of the Bibles 
which had not been traded with the people of Princetown 
for rum until Taylor found a text — or, rather, until it found 
him. He would brood over it until it grew strong within him 
and then, at chapel, came bursting forth. 

The war over, he was back in Boston. He won his license 
to preach by an extemporaneous sermon on the suggestive 
text: “I pray thee, let me live.” The seaman quit his berth 
and exchanged forecastle for junk-cart. Preaching and ped- 
dling, farming in Saugus for five years, a strong-voiced and 
intense fellow who shouted down those who heckled him as 
an ignorant sailor, he perambulated through New England. 
He tried to make up for his ignorance at the Methodist school 
in Stratham, New Hampshire, but he could fit into no class, 
and he was impatient to be about his work of preaching. 
Better than study, he liked to jump into a pulpit, tear off his 
coat, and speak the words that were prisoned in him. He was 
sent to Marblehead to resuscitate a moribund church in a 
town of unrighteous sailors. Then he preached on the Scitu- 
ate circuit, with all the boys and toughs yelling “ Methodist 
preacher! Saddle-bags! ” after him. So he went on for ten years 
until, having tramped the cape and south shore and the Vine- 
yard, he came back to Boston again. 

The Port Society of Boston, largely made up of Methodist- 
Episcopalians, had founded a Seamen’s Bethel of a non- 
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sectarian nature. As the work of that organization grew, the 
merchants of the town raised money for a larger enterprise, 
and in 1833 the Seamen’s Bethel arose in North Square. The 
very idea of the place owed much to Taylor, now mariner’s 
preacher of the port of Boston. In a sense, the institution was 
made for him; yet in a very real sense he made it. From the 
pulpit he called forth tears and laughter, ecstasy and despair, 
in the most strangely mixed audience that ever habitually 
sat down together. Boston was not only the leading seaport 
of America; it was the centre of culture and the earthly home 
of transcendentalism. The hub of the universe was still mov- 
ing, and from every spoke came representatives to hear 
Father Taylor. 

Most men in like circumstances would have modelled 
themselves on the frock-coated clergymen of the day and 
thus have betrayed their essential littleness. Not so Taylor. 
He was pickled in brine, and saltiness gave bite and color to 
his words. It stung and cleansed the wounds of men; it 
flamed up into strange light in his passionate eloquence. The 
course of the Christian was dangerous, “ false lights here, 
rocks there, shifting sandbars on one side, breakers on the 
other,” and as pilot he had to know his business. His sermons 
were aimed at seamen. He would carry them through terrific 
storms, masts gone, and a lee shore with the cruel waves 
licking themselves like angry tongues, despair, and terror. 
Then, pointing to the far end of the chapel, “ A lifeboat! 
A lifeboat! ” The naive sailors were now on their feet. Then 
came the words “ Christ is that lifeboat! ” * It was preaching 
in their own terms. They knew storms and foundering ves- 
sels. Perhaps the “ sky-pilot”’ was right. 

They carried their love of him with them. Young Richard 
Henry Dana rowed his captain across San Diego Bay to the 
Lagoda and went below to exchange news with the crew. 
“They were desirous to have the latest news (seven months 


5 Haven and Russell, Father Taylor, 148. 
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old) from Boston. One of the first inquiries was for Father 
Taylor, the Seamen’s preacher in Boston.” * Bawdy jokes and 
sailor’s stories followed, but Father Taylor came first. The 
sailors were “his tribe.” The platform was his “ quarter 
deck.” When the house was full, he would say he had “ the 
hold full and a deck load.” However distinguished the visi- 
tors, the sailors had the body of the house. 

Naturally enough it was not only seamen who were moved 
by nautical phraseology and vivid imagery. Just because he 
kept the needle of his sermon on the course and tried with 
all his simple heart to bring the sailors to port, Taylor car- 
ried the intellectuals with him. Emerson had written in 
Nature that “ picturesque language is at once a commanding 
certificate that he who employs it, is a man in alliance with 
truth and God.” The literati were convinced that language 
must draw its blood from the elements and its food from 
man’s bodily labor. Emerson and Hawthorne, Brook Farm 
and Fruitlands were only timidly revealing the scholar’s in- 
eptness with shovel and fork. Taylor, therefore, was a sort of 
God-given proof that obviated experiment or served to cancel 
a growing uncertainty of self in these men of books. Here was 
one whose speech was rooted in the laws of life, who, out of 
experience, used natural facts as symbols of spiritual realities. 
He was, as Emerson called him, “ the Poet of the Church.” * 

Yet he was no empty orator living in the rare ether of 
oriental and transcendental thought. He was quick of wit, 
realistic, blunt. He spoke out boldly, for, as he said, “ good 
steel will throw fire when struck.” Let a man talk too long 
in prayer-meeting and Taylor's voice would groan out, “ Lord, 
give us point.” Let Mr. Wood be too dull, and sooner or later 
he would hear, “ O Lord, set fire to that wood.” Once, during 
the prayer of an inarticulate brother, there came the supplica- 
tion, “lubricate, Lord, lubricate.” * 


* Richard Henry Dana, Two Years Before the Mast (Boston, 1926) , 129. 
7 Emerson, Journals (Boston, 1910) , 11, 421. 
8 Haven and Russell, Father Taylor, 161-163. 
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It was this forthright directness that made him loved in 
all denominations. Somehow there was always truth in his 
words — even when this ignorant, shouting Methodist re- 
marked of the great Dr. Channing: “ Channing has splendid 
talents; what a pity he has not been educated.” When the 
transcendentalists were consigned utterly either to Heaven 
or Hell, Taylor kept his feet on deck. As Mrs. Horace Mann 
said, he stood by Emerson and understood him when he 
changed. Indeed, he loved Emerson, and in no other relation- 
ship does his simple sanity and forbearance show to greater 
advantage. “ Mr. Emerson,” he declared, “ might think this 
or that, but he was more like Jesus Christ than anyone he 
had ever known.” This from so fiery an evangelist was high 
praise for one who confessed himself lacking in vital warmth. 
Taylor, to be sure, could not follow Emerson in his tenuous 
philosophy of religion. The man was good, but his ideas were 
nonsense. “ Ralph Waldo Emerson is the sweetest soul God 
ever made; but he knows no more of theology than Balaam’s 
ass did of Hebrew Grammar.” * That turns topsy-turvy the 
expected criticism, even Emerson’s evaluation of himself. The 
Concord sage puzzled him more than any other man he knew. 
There was something wrong in him, but Taylor could not 
locate it. “ If the Devil got him, he would never know what 
to do with him. There seems to be a screw loose somewhere, 
though I never could tell where; for listen as close as I might, 
I could never hear any jar in the machinery.” * This may 
restore our confidence in Emerson. Taylor, as sturdy and 
blunt as a New Bedford whaler, could not have been won by 
a “ chilled, under-sexed valetudinarian.” 

The man Emerson was all right, but the bodiless spirituality 
of these Unitarians and transcendentalists disturbed Taylor. 
And yet he liked them. They were the only people he could 
go among without having his religion insulted or his morals 
corrupted. Their very lack of strength gave them a sweet 





® Haven and Russell, Father Taylor, 337. 
10 Haven and Russell, Father Taylor, 324. 
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tolerance. “ If they go to Hell they'll change the atmosphere,” 
he protested.“ Their faith was well enough for educated 
Harvardians. They were philosophers, not children of the 
religious awakening of the forties. But their doctrines would 
never save a soul. Even with his ideas of atonement, he could 
find a way of getting the Unitarians to Heaven, but their 
skimmed-milk sermons could never get a sailor there. There 
was evil in the world, and he knew it. The simple man could 
never be helped by vague laws of the spirit. They were too 
disembodied. And transcendentalism, the outgrowth of Uni- 
tarianism, was “a gull, with long wings, lean body, poor 
feathers, and miserable meat.” 

His Brahmin friends reciprocated his admiration and fair- 
ness, and also this withholding. He was too vigorous and 
alive for men who were, after all, reticent, shy New England- 
ers with long lines of clergymen behind them. Emerson might 
ask in the philosophical club after a speech by Taylor, “ When 
the spirit has orbed itself in a man, what is there to add?” 
But he had also to confess to a friend who asked him to dine 
with this “ orb” that “ Taylor was like a cannon, better on 
the Common than in the parlour.” 

However we may treasure his remarks, hard-shelled nuts 
packed with solid meat, good diet in days of transcendental 
vagaries about the “ oversoul,” it was Taylor’s eloquence, not 
his judgment, which drew the crowds that packed the Bethel. 
He maintained his old method of concentrating on a text he 
chose while some one read to him. There was no regular 
preparation, no carefully dovetailed outline of thought. His 
recipe was very simple. ““ When the liquor begins to swell and 
steam and groan, and hum and fizz, then pull out the bung! ” 
He was carried away by his own passion. Tears streamed 
down the wrinkles charactered by wind and sun.* He suc- 


11 Haven and Russell, Father Taylor, 324. 

12 Emerson, Journals, vu, 75~76: What an eloquence Taylor suggests! Ah, 
could he guide those grand sea-horses of his with which he caracoles on the 
waves of the sunny ocean. But no, he is drawn up and down the ocean cur- 
rents by the strong sea-monsters, only on that condition, that he shall not 
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cumbed to his own eloquence, and his audience wept with 
him. An actor came to analyse and study his methods, and 
could only sob into his handkerchief. Sailors cried out in the 
excitement of a described storm, “ Lower the lifeboat,” and 
Concord philosophers were humbled by the presence of a 
man. He was the most democratic institution of America. 
After he had preached in Concord on June 22, 1845, Emer- 
son recorded in his journal, “ Men are always interested 
in a man, and the whole extremities of our little village 
society were for once brought together. Black and white, poet 
and grocer, contractor and lumberman, Methodist and 
preacher, joined with the regular congregation in rare 
union.” ** 

No sermon of Taylor’s is left, for sermon there was none 
until it came to him in the pulpit. Many written reports of 
them have survived, however. That of Dickens, while not 
the most graphic, came from a master of the picturesque, 
himself an actor. The text was plucked from the Song of 
Solomon: “ Who is this coming up from the wilderness, lean- 
ing on the arm of her beloved?” Taylor, according to Dickens, 
went on “ twisting the text into all manner of shapes; but 
always ingeniously, with a rude eloquence.” Then pacing up 
and down with the Bible under his arm, he applied his text 
to the sailors. They should lean upon this book. 


“ Who are these — who are they — who are these fellows? Where 
do they come from? Where are they going to? —Come from! 
What’s the answer?” — leaned out of the pulpit and pointing 
with his right hand: “ From below! ” — started back again, and 
looking at the sailors before him: “ From below, my brethren. 
From under the hatches of sin, battened down from above you 
by the evil one. That’s where you come from: ” — a walk up and 
down the pulpit: “and where are you going? Aloft!” —very 
softly and pointing upward, “aloft!” —louder: “ aloft!” — 


guide. How many orators sit mute there below! They come to get justice done 
to that ear and intuition which no Chatham and no Demosthenes has begun 
to satisfy. 

18 Emerson, Journals, vu, 70. 
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louder still: “ that’s where you are going — with a fair wind all 
taut and trim, steering for Heaven in its glory, where there are 
no storms or foul weather, and where the wicked cease from 
troubling, and the weary are at rest.” — Another walk: “ That's 
where you're going to, my friends. That's it. That's the place. 
That's the port. That's the haven. It’s a blessed harbour —still 
water there, in all changes of winds and tides, no driving ashore 
upon the rocks, or slipping your cables and running out to sea, 
there: Peace — Peace — Peace — all peace! ” ** 


It is always unfair to set down as literature words that move 
by the quality of tone and the magnetic presence of a great 
speaker. We can not recapture the vivid power that gave life 
to the words and made men feel themselves the battle-ground 
of great contending forces. It is well to accept what men felt 
and could not translate into print. Emerson, in a lecture 
originally entitled “ The Poet,” spoke of that power in Tay- 
lor, and, characteristically, drew edification from it. “ It in- 
structs in the power of man over man, that a man is a mover, 
to the extent of his being, a power, and in contrast with the 
efficiency he suggests, our actual life and society appears a 
dormitory.” ** 

Even more marked is Whitman's sense of the action that 
made these sermons live. Though Whitman was in his sixties 
when he heard Taylor, nine years after he had confessed 
to Frederika Bremer that “he had to screw himself up to 
get up a little steam,” he could nevertheless say (with Whit- 
manesque scorn of grammar) : “ I have never heard but one 
essentially perfect orator.” He was affected to tears by the 


14 Dickens, American Notes, 67, 68. 

15 Emerson, Complete Works (Boston, 1904), vill, 115. It is difficult to 
imagine that “ chill” New Englander, Emerson, leaving any sermon we 
to record ecstasies of admiration in his Journal. “ Beautiful philanthropist! 
Godly poet! the Shakespeare of the sailor and the poor. God has found one 
harp of divine melody to sing and sigh sweet music amidst caves and cel- 
lars.” Journals, tv, 191. And again, “ he is a work of the same hand that made 
Demosthenes and Shakespeare and Burns, and is guided by instincts diviner 
than rules. . . . How puny, how cowardly, other preachers look by the side 
of this preaching! He shows what a man can do.” Journals, m1, 431. 
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prayers, for, as he says, “ the rhetoric and art, the mere words, 
seemed altogether to disappear, and the live feeling advanced 
upon you and seized you with a power before unknown.” ** 
It was that dynamic and active power which gave fulfilment 
“to the old Demosthenean rule and requirement of ‘ action, 
action, action,’ first in its inward and then (very moderate 
and restrained) its outward sense.” *” 

If one asks other proof of the quality of Taylor’s preaching, 
let him turn to one of the greatest sermons ever printed — 
that of Father Mapple in Moby Dick. It has been conjectured 
that Melville created Mapple from his memory of Taylor, or, 
as Lewis Mumford suggests, from “the pedantic-looking 
Chaplain Mudge (of New Bedford) transformed... . 
through later acquaintance with Father Taylor. . . .” It has 
not been noted, perhaps, that although Father Mapple went 
aloft to his pulpit by means of man-ropes which he drew up 
after him, while Taylor said “ My pulpit has no doors,” the 
back-drop for his sermon is very close to that of Taylor. John 
Ross Dix describes the latter’s church as “ small and neat — 
the only ornament being a large painting at the back of the 
pulpit, representing a ship in a stiff breeze off a lee shore.” ** 
This is strikingly close to Melville’s “ large painting repre- 
senting a gallant ship beating against a terrible storm off a 
lee coast of black rocks and snowy breakers.” In each was an 
angel, though Taylor’s threw down a realistic anchor; while 
Mapple’s shed a spot of radiance on the deck. 

There never was a sermon like Father Mapple’s on land 
or sea, but if ever a preacher came close to it in method, in 
the vivid retelling of a Bible story in terms of what a sailor 
has lived, it was Taylor. Knowing, as we do, how usual it was 
in Melville to imagine only by transcending known facts and 
actual experience, it can hardly be doubted that Taylor was 
to Mapple what Mocha Dick was to Moby Dick. 


16 Walt Whitman, Prose Works (Philadelphia, n.d.), 383. 
17 Whitman, Prose Works, 384. 


18 As quoted in Haven and Russell, Father Taylor, 357, from John Ross 
Dix, Pulpit Portraits . . . of Distinguished American Divines (Boston, 1854) . 
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In Taylor, if anywhere, was the answer to the romantic 
belief in the untaught genius, the force of nature. In America 
the noble savage had never been much but a dirty redskin; 
there were no peasants, and Alcott’s attempt to make “ mighty 
prophets” and “ seers blest” out of the children Jonathan 
Edwards had called “ little vipers” had not been altogether 
successful. Obviously, what was needed was a symbol of the 
untutored poet in whom the educated could find proof of 
their theory. Taylor filled the bill. When Emerson used “ the 
poet of the sailor and fisherman ” in his essay “ Floquence,” 
he pointed particularly to this unspoiled quality: 


a man who never knew the looking-glass of the critic; a man 
whom college drill or patronage never made, and whom praise 
cannot spoil, — a man who conquers his audience by infusing his 
soul into them, and speaks by the right of being the person in 
the assembly who has most to say, and so makes all other speakers 
appear little and cowardly before his face. For the time, his ex- 
ceeding life throws all other gifts in the shade, — philosophy 
speculating on its own breath, taste, learning and all, — and yet 
how every listener gladly consents to be nothing in his presence, 
and to share this surprising emanation, and be steeped and en- 
nobled in the new wine of this eloquence! *” 


Taylor's language was an even more dramatic and rhetor- 
ical vehicle than Thoreau sought to win at chopping wood, 
but it came out of a life of physical activity, of intimate con- 
nection with nature. The imagery was exciting and real, but 
it was the utter and passionate sincerity of the man that 
thrilled and shook. Taylor was, after all, a poor thinker; he 
wanted logic and sequence. Emerson describes him as “ in- 
capable of thought, he cannot analyze or discriminate, he is 
a singing, dancing drunkard of his wit — only he is sure of 
the sentiment.” The power of his speech was in its complete 
surrender to inspiration, to possession, in an almost classical 
sense. If he had tried to be an intellectual, he would have 


been only another failure. Instead, he gave his head into the 


19 Emerson, Complete Works, vitt, 114. 
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keeping of a warm and eloquent heart. He made Whitman 
ask himself why “unsophisticated practices often strike 
deeper than trained ones.” He had heard all the great orators 
— Webster, Clay, Phillips, and Edward Everett, and yet he 
had “ never had anything in the way of vocal utterance to 
shake me through and through, and become fixed, with its 
accompaniments, in my memory, like those prayers and ser- 
mons— like Father Taylor’s personal electricity and the 
whole scene there — the prone ship in the gale, and dashing 
wave and foam for background — in the little old sea-church 
in Boston . . .”*” 

That moving eloquence came of love, not merely from con- 
viction or from histrionic power. It was love, indeed, that 
freed Taylor from sectarian prejudice. Though to the last 
he remained (and was proud of remaining) a shouting 
Methodist, no dogma stood between him and his fellows. He 
believed in a generous God — “ A God that gives a whale a 
tun of herring for a breakfast, will He not care for my chil- 
dren? ” — and he could not suppose men would be damned 
for a false interpretation of a text. His job was to care for the 
souls of drunken sailors and homeless men, and in that hard 
work doctrines were irrelevant and academic. “The good 
Samaritan did not maul the wounded Jew with texts.” No 
more did he. Taylor offered men love, and what he believed 
in showed itself in him. 

The last words reported of him have the ring of authen- 
ticity. As old age came upon him, he sank into a second child- 
hood and was almost helpless, but now and then the familiar 
wit would flash forth out of the fog. As he lay dying certain of 
his friends sought to reassure him, telling him that soon he 
would be among the angels. Turning his wrinkled face toward 
his comforters, Taylor looked at them and said, “ Folks are 
better than angels.” 


20 Whitman, Prose Works, 385. 











AMY LOWELL AFTER TEN YEARS 


WINFIELD TOWNLEY SCOTT 


HE spring of 1935 marked a decade since the death of 

Amy Lowell. Ten years ago, with scant ceremony, even 
as she had wished, her ashes were buried at Mount Auburn; 
the prim stone with the name, two dates, and “ Brookline ” 
was set over them, and there, beneath madonna lilies and 
lilacs, lay the last of the most flamboyant lady in American 
letters. 

Her death, like her brief career, was headline news. Al- 
most every one who read knew something about Amy Lowell. 
She did not become a celebrity until she was almost forty 
years old, and at her death she was only fifty-one; but during 
those eleven years she had written nearly seven hundred 
poems, two volumes of critical essays (and material from 
which another was made) , and an enormous, twelve-hundred- 
page biography of John Keats. Her reviews and her letters 
were innumerable. She traveled extensively; she read and 
lectured widely. In spite of her unwieldy body and her pa- 
thetic illnesses her vigor was amazing. There is no indication 
that, had she lived, her production of poetry would not have 
continued to flourish. She was planning with Florence Ays- 
cough another volume of translations from the Chinese, she 
was arranging a visit to Mary Austin to study Indian poetry 
in the Southwest, she was preparing to write her autobiog- 
raphy. 

Everybody, indeed, had heard of Amy Lowell in one way 
or another: she made a wider personal impression than any 
other writer of her time. Already before Mount Auburn had 
received her ashes, Miss Lowell was something of a legendary 
figure. Nobody who met her could forget that forthright lady 
of the vast bulk, the oaths, and the cigars. The voluminous 
publication of her work kept her constantly in the public eye. 
And there were picturesque stories: of “ Sevenels” and its 
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dinners over which Ada Russell presided and at which Miss 
Lowell was invariably late; of how she worked by night and 
slept by day — and when the queen slept, the castle held its 
breath, and when she woke, it burst into a wild activity of 
butchers and bakers, cooks and gardeners, maids, and chauf- 
feurs, and secretaries. Here were wealth and work combined 
in extraordinary splendor. The world heard, repeated, and 
did not forget: the big bed with its umbrella and its many 
pillows; the special hotel suites with clocks and mirrors 
swathed in black at her arrival; the bardlings who came and 
went at “Sevenels” — one of them with his trousers torn 
by the famous sheep-dogs; of “ Winky,” the cat; of the cham- 
pagne raid to supply Eleanora Duse — and all the intriguing, 
endless rest of the romance. 

Now, since the days of these rare deeds, ten years have 
slipped away — ten years that should provide a fair perspec- 
tive for trying to decide just how much of her story will 
endure. Certainly Amy Lowell survives as a legendary figure, 
and she will continue to do so. Genuinely spectacular char- 
acters are too few for us ever to let go such a gorgeous speci- 
men as she. Eccentricity, however, makes for only a second-rate 
kind of immortality; such was not Miss Lowell’s ambition, 
nor should it be the primary concern of any one who takes 
literature seriously. The important considerations are those 
that confront her work, which is no less extravagant than 
her career. Out of all this “ electrical storm” of making 
verse and prose is there anything left to give promise of 
endurance in American letters? If so, what is it, and where 
does it belong? These questions have not yet been satisfac- 
torily answered; yet the time seems ripe for trying to answer 
them. 

To begin with, the fame of Amy Lowell is in a state of 
excellent health. The collection of clippings kept by Mrs. 
Russell approaches a score of massive scrap-books, and ad- 
ditions arrive at the rate of one hundred a month. In other 
words, Amy Lowell is mentioned in print about three times, 
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on an average, every day. During this decade, too, have ap- 
peared the four posthumous books which complete Miss 
Lowell's own work; What's O’ Clock, the first of them, won the 
Pulitzer award. There has been no single volume of her 
collected verse, but Selected Poems, edited by John Livingston 
Lowes, was published in 1928. A large, official biography by 
S. Foster Damon appears this autumn. No study of her has 
been brought out except that by Clement Wood, a book which 
forfeits respect, in spite of its partial truthfulness, because of 
the gloomy atmosphere of personal resentment which hangs 
over most of the pages. 

So much for the footnotes to fame. On the other hand, the 
poetic scene has shifted considerably since Miss Lowell's 
death. There was a time, in the heyday of the battles about 
“free verse,” when all the experimentalists looked alike. 
Now they do not. Ezra Pound, the chameleon, seems to have 
little connection with the imagists of yesteryear, and his 
literary influence has been second only to that of T. S. Eliot, 
who, as the most imitated poet and critic of the past decade, 
has no resemblance whatever to the group of Amy Lowell. 
Most of those who stood in that mythical “ front rank” with 
her are lost to view. Edwin Arlington Robinson, Vachel 
Lindsay, and Elinor Wylie are dead; Edgar Lee Masters 
and John Gould Fletcher have faded badly; H. D. seems 
as minor as she is remote. Many poets, like Carl Sand- 
burg, are concerned chiefly, or wholly, with prose; and 
Robert Frost has added nothing significant to his secure 
reputation. 

Beside Robinson’s Tristram, Stephen Vincent Benet’s John 
Brown’s Body has been the most noted poetry; Robinson 
Jeffers has gained, ironically enough, the most publicity — 
and a position of genuine worth; Edna Millay’s prestige, un- 
like her talent, continues undiminished; Hart Crane and 
Archibald MacLeish have come to fame, and the first of them 
is dead. Aside from these, there have been no prominent ap- 
pearances. Many of the young poets who looked like heirs to 
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the thrones ten years ago have just gone on being promising 
— or, worse yet, they have not. 

It may be, as Mr. MacLeish, I believe, has remarked, that 
whatever position poetry holds in America to-day is due to 
the showman’s genius of Amy Lowell. Yet much that she 
herself stood for seems already sunk out of sight. The inde- 
terminable benefits of “ imagism” may remain to bless us, 
but certainly most of its own expressions have little to do 
with our current poetry. The more prominent magazines 
have lapsed into the verse habits of the early nineteen- 
hundreds: rarely do they print anything but competent, 
rhymed bromides. There is little tumult and shouting com- 
pared with the brave days of poetry in vers libre. It may not 
be insignificant in regard to Amy Lowell that this state of 
comparative silence as to versification has existed eyer since 
her grave received the ashes of a very tired body and brain. 

So, in brief, have the ten years since her death gone by. 
During that time, Amy Lowell has been both affirmed and 
denied. To a larger extent she has been ignored — an almost 
inevitable condition following the death of an author and 
not necessarily significant. Joseph Conrad, a very great artist, 
leaps to the mind as an apt parallel, but these lapses of public 
memory have followed all careers, from Shakespeare’s down. 
In other words, Amy Lowell, now that she is dead, no longer 
commands the place of prominence she had in life, but the 
hold of her name on the public mind is tenacious. All ques- 
tions about her literary production resolve themselves into 
a single, timely query — what will attain to a fairly sure 
permanence? The answer will be found not in the posthu- 
mous decade but, probably by virtue of it, in the one that 
went before it. 

However it is looked at, Amy Lowell’s life contained ele- 
ments of doubt and disillusionment and even tragedy; yet 
there was some triumph and there was, near the beginning 
of her career, something which one feels bound to call luck. 
It was extraordinarily fortunate for her that the poetic move- 
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ment called imagism arose when it did. The movement did 
not make her a writer — she was that already — but it made 
her a successful and a famous writer. 

After ten years of conscientious study of verse and the 
methods of making it, Miss Lowell, in 1912, published her 
first book, A Dome of Many-Colored Glass. That book shows 
what she had learned. It is completely negligible; only her 
later fame makes certain of the sonnets of some autobio- 
graphical interest. As literature the entire book fails. Its 
notes are Keatsian or Wordsworthian; they sound only as 
echoes— never with authority, fresh personality, or even 
promise. It was as literary, as secluded and unaired, as most 
of the verse then being written in America. It is not wholly 
fanciful to suppose that she was thinking of these poems 
when, in the opening lines of her second book, Sword Blades 
and Poppy Seed, she mentioned her discarded work as “ vile 
abortions.” This second volume is really a combination of 
the old imitations and the new experiments. To pick it 
up after the first is to be struck immediately with its surety. 
For whatever it was worth, her own voice had come to her 
at last. 

Thus Amy Lowell, having deliberately set out to learn 
the craft of poetry, came to the end of ten years with nothing 
to show but feeble imitations of the great masters. When the 
windows of the vers libre movement were first opened, the 
fresh air awakened her own work quite as much as it did 
the rest of American verse. She learned more in one year than 
she had previously learned in ten. The poetic renaissance 
brought such poets as Lindsay and Sandburg an audience and 
fame; to Miss Lowell it brought a way to write. Even though 
she already possessed certain gifts which enabled her to ap- 
preciate an experimental school of poetry; even though, 
while not among the discoverers of the “ new ” poetic princi- 
ples, she had the perspicacity to join the movement and the 
vigor to do more than any other in forwarding its purpose — 
she was, after all, exceedingly lucky. The proof of this good 
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luck lies in the difference in content between her first book 
and her second. 

A Dome of Many-Colored Glass was not merely the lame, 
unpromising book of a young poet; it was the sort of first 
book that shows maturity and long apprenticeship. It proves 
that its author desired to write poetry, that she could find no 
individual way of writing it, and that, after all, she had very 
little to say. One thing, however, Amy Lowell could do 
strikingly well: her skill at making pictures with words was 
superlative. The essential emphasis in the new school of 
poetic experimentation was the picture — the “ image.” Its 
tenets were antagonistic to conventional inversions, to the 
hackneyed; they contained much in favor of new forms, 
of unrhymed and cadenced verse. At the moment of this 
manifesto, Miss Lowell wandered somewhere in the rear of 
what was soon to be called the enemy company; the moment 
after, she appeared in full uniform as commander-in-chief of 
the oncoming “ imagists.” It makes a perfect scene. Her move 
was as wise as it was inevitable; she could not have imagined 
for herself a more fortunate accident. 

From this time on, the victories were largely hers. Not 
many people would choose to deny that she often achieved 
technical brilliance; that her experiments in verse forms were 
sometimes important and always interesting; that she was 
honest and daring; that she exhibited a productivity the 
variety and volume of which are, in themselves, striking; that 
her career as poet and critic — as distinct from any considera- 
tion of her own creation in those réles — was unquestionably 
one of invigorating helpfulness in a dozen directions. All this 
belongs to literary history and is not necessarily a mark of 
literature itself. It remains to determine her real successes as 
a creative writer. 

Too much criticism is written in a mystery-story manner: 
the critic, honestly striving not to beg his questions, amasses 
the evidence for his conclusions — or, less honestly perhaps, 
he strives to surprise and convince all at once at a climax. 
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There is no good reason for wasting words. Amy Lowell's 
ultimate fame, as far as her own work is concerned, will rest 
on a dozen short poems and her biography of Keats. Such a 
record would not be bad, by any means, but this radical sub- 
traction from the whole seems remarkable only to us who 
are near enough to be aware of the vast bulk of her writings 
— most of which later generations will easily forget. 

The majority of Amy Lowell's poems are poetry of the 
present tense: the poem and the events seem to be simul- 
taneous. Reflection is generally rapid and casual. It is a 
spoken poetry and, because much of it is in the cadence 
which Miss Lowell closely allied to natural human breathing, 
these qualities are appropriate to the case. It is, consistently 
enough, a poetry of pictures, and therefore it is not surpris- 
ing that it is rarely, if ever, a profound poetry. At its best — 
such as “ Lilacs,” or “To Carl Sandburg,” or “ Meeting- 
House Hill” — it is a poetry of feelings and moods; never 
is it a poetry of thought and ideas. It is not static or dull at 
any given point, for Miss Lowell observed keenly and recorded 
sharply. After the period of her first two books she was almost 
invariably expert in craftsmanship. 

Unfortunately, however, what is not dull at any given 
point may become dull in the aggregate. Much of Amy 
Lowell's work suffers in just this way. It is, indeed, something 
like seeing too many fireworks. When we can no longer be 
surprised and held by novelty of form, we must be held (if 
at all) by deeper qualities. Enduring poetry informs us, and 
with seemingly recurrent freshness of perception and expres- 
sion. On the other hand, the freshness in Miss Lowell's poetry 
is not self-sustaining — it is a method of stunts and a matter 
of surfaces. Once familiarity penetrates these, the residue is 
seen to be amazingly poor, thin, and third-rate. At the same 
time, the nervous, continual plunging and taking of the 
breath in much of her versification becomes harrowingly 
monotonous. The small kernels of meaning (if they are 
there at all) are swathed, to scramble metaphors, in bandages 
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of words, words, words. Contrary to the dicta of imagists, the 
work of Amy Lowell was too often not concentrated when it 
should have been. She could not (as Keats advised Shelley) 
load every rift with ore. She painted the rifts with a dazzling 
play of word-pictures. Such paint does not last. 

If this is true of her briefer poems, it is even truer of her 
longer, more ambitious work —and there is much of the 
latter. The “ polyphonic prose” narratives in Can Grande’s 
Castle are, like most of Miss Lowell’s work, remarkable tours 
de force. They have vigor and verve and great sounding 
splashes of variation, but they can not possibly last except as 
the phenomena of a genuinely noble experiment certain to 
fail. In allying all forms, they become formless. In relying 
completely upon the taste of the author, they seem to have no 
touchstone. And finally, instead of emerging as a free and 
supple expression, they strain and posture in complete arti- 
ficiality. They do much and they say little. They labor, these 
mountainous poems, and again and again bring forth nothing 
more than mice. 

The other narratives in rhymed and cadenced verse succeed 
no better. Sometimes, as in “ The Great Adventure of Max 
Breuck,” the versification is simply amateurish; again, as in 
the New England narratives of East Wind, the capable verse 
(and not even capable in the choppy dialect stories) achieves 
only melodrama. In other words, the effort far outweighs the 
matter: 


Double-flowering trees bear no fruit, they say, 

And I have many blossoms, 

With petals shrewdly whirled about an empty centre, 
White as paper, falling at a whiff of wind. 

But when they are gone 

There are only green leaves to catch at the sunlight, 
Green monotonous leaves 

Which hide nothing. 


An astonishing condemnation of herself — for it is just. Were 
these words only the expression of a mood? No doubt; yet 
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to quote them is not unfair. The mood recurred to her like 
a dark suspicion that would flash out, because of her honesty, 
from the bravado of her career. In another poem, “ Still 
Life,” and, most explicitly of all, in “ Footing Up a Total,” 
she bared her terrible fear — even her conviction — that her 
work was a glittering shell that contained nothing of perma- 
nent worth. 

In many ways, Amy Lowell was a good critic. In her prose 
we come near to her as she was, a person of great gusto, of 
invigorating spirit, of emphatic pronouncements. Her col- 
lected volumes of essays serve, no doubt, merely transitory 
purposes. She was capable of glaring misjudgments which 
more careful thought would have intercepted. These faults 
aside, her reviews and lectures tingle with a commanding, 
provocative voice, a dogmatic and abrupt common sense. 
They served their purposes well. In the gigantic biography, 
John Keats, Miss Lowell set out to portray a man’s life in its 
day-by-day progress. The merits of her success have never 
been fully acknowledged. The book stands four-square; its 
numerous triumphs will not let it be forgotten. 

Unremitting years of labor on the John Keats, labor which 
certainly killed Amy Lowell, may have brought her some 
satisfaction. It is to be hoped so, for she had a nagging feeling 
of her own incompleteness — if one may safely rely on the 
evidence of the poems. In them, so she said, a heart could be 
found for the seeking. It requires no preconceived suspicion 
to find there the heart of a girlish, pathetic, and lonely 
woman. Underneath the ringing verbosity, the fuming cigars, 
and bumptious manner lies disappointment. “ Behind 
Time” is simply a version of love, or security, in a cottage. 
“To a Gentleman Who Wanted to See the First Drafts . . .” 
is merely the virulence of an angry, flattered girl. “On Look- 
ing at a Copy of Alice Meynell’s Poems . . . ,” one of Miss 
Lowell's most exquisitely finished and thoroughly authentic 
pieces — one of the fine poems of our time, indeed — is a 
woman’s determined bravery in the face of personal tragedy: 
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the expressed resolve to put away grief, which, by its very 
expression, reveals the fact that grief will not ever be put 
away. 

Her life, her career, was a magnificent masterpiece. She, 
herself, must have thought it a failure, ultimately, for she 
could not be what she most desired to be — a great poet. Her 
poems are the work of a woman who would have shown an 
extraordinary energy in any career; they are, even at their 
most expert, remarkable in the very light of their weakness — 
for Amy Lowell was not essentially a poet at all. 

“God made me a business woman,” she said, “ and I made 
myself a poet.” In a limited sense she did; but the poet is not 
quite the genuine article. First, she loved poetry; then, about 
the age of thirty, she decided to write it. After ten years of 
work, she appeared in print without the least sign of the real 
spark — no valid power of observation, no memorable gift 
of expression. Intelligently, then, she swung into the new 
experiments and, with a certain skill at description and great 
vigor of personality, improved her technique till it was a 
clever instrument. Her most famous poem, “ Patterns,” illus- 
trates her most characteristic abilities: vivid picturization, 
verse beautifully handled, and the symbolism of an idea. But 
the pictures outweigh the idea, the verse is better than the 
pictures, and the whole poem does not fuse into fine art. It 
remains embroidery work. 

“ Patterns,” to be frank, is artificial and theatrical. Much 
of Amy Lowell's verse — and most of it, of course, is less well 
done than “ Patterns’’— must share the oblivion of all 
writing that has never really lived. As a poet Miss Lowell 
lacked the profound and vital power of penetration. She 
never said anything undeniably important about life. She 
never even implied as much. Her frequent use of symbolism 
had a varying success. With it, she occasionally secured a 
fine, macabre effect — as in “ Time’s Acre” and “ Four Sides 
of a House”; but, altogether, her symbolism has neither the 
simple profundity of Yeats’s poems nor the involved profun- 
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dity of Blake at his best; it increases the turgid making of 
pictures. 

A few of her things, however, give promise of long life. A 
dozen times or so—in the poems already cited, in the 
“ Madonna of the Evening Flowers,” in “ Garden by Moon- 
light,” and one or two more—she wrote not to hide but 
to reveal herself. She shows a little of what she actually felt, 
of what she was really like. These are poems of moods, of 
feelings; yet the author of them had learned how to use 
words with astonishing effect. Here is not display, but ex- 
pression; and the very earnestness, the very sincerity, of her 
feeling matches her command of image, of cadence, and 
vocabulary. Qualities of technique, in turn, are strengthened 
and assured. These are not great poems: at best, they put her 
name a little below such poets as Whittier and Longfellow. 

So, after a decade, all that Amy Lowell said seems to 
threaten to return to the nothingness that it was in the be- 
ginning. A little remains, and, as things go in the world of 
letters, that little is a great deal. Perhaps she thumped her 
drum loudly in order not to hear the beating of her own 
heart. It is all of a piece with the oddity of life that only the 
drum stops. 











SEAFARING IN SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY 
NEW ENGLAND 


JOHN WILLIAM McELROY 


HE colonists who settled in New England were not a 
seafaring people. Probably the greater part of these yeo- 
men, middle-class tradesmen, and lesser gentry made their 
first acquaintance with the sea and sailors on board the ships 
that carried them from England. On landing on these shores 
most of them would probably have agreed that seafarers, 
generally, were rude fellows — blasphemous and unfit to as- 
sociate with “‘ God’s people.” Captain John Smith had warned 
“unexperienced planters” against the brutality of mariners 
toward the human cargoes entrusted to their care. “In this 
case some masters are very provident, but the most part so 
they can get fraught enough, care not much whether the 
passengers live or die, for a common sailer regards not a lands- 
man, especially a poore passenger, as I have seene too oft ap- 
proved by lamentable experience, although we have vict- 
ualled them all at our owne charges.””* Yet the Puritan emi- 
grants were unprepared for such shocking speech and bawdy 
behavior as they found among the seamen. 
Almost every journal kept aboard these first emigrant ships 
tells a like story. On the Mayflower, in 1620, for instance, 


Ther was a proud and very profane yonge man, one of the sea- 
men, of a lustie, able bodie, which made him the more hauty; 
he would allway be contemning the poore people in their sicknes, 
and cursing them dayly with gree[vjous execrations, and did not 
let to tell them, that he hoped to help to cast halfe of them over 
board before they came to their jurneys end, and to make mery 
with what they had; and if he were by any gently reproved, he 
would curse and swear most bitterly. But it pl{e]ased God before 

1 John Smith, Advertisements for the unexperienced Planters of New- 
England, or any where . . . (London, 1631) . See 3 Collections, Massachusetts 


Historical Society, m1 (1833) , 1-53: 39; or Travels and Works of Captain John 
Smith, Edward Arber and A. G. Bradley, Editors, (Edinburgh, 1910), 1, 953. 
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they came halfe seas over, to smite this yong man with a greev- 
eous disease, of which he dyed in a desperate maner, and so was 
him selfe the first that was throwne overbord.? 


An apt companion to this “ profane yonge man” turned up 
on the Talbot a few years later. The Reverend Francis Hig- 
ginson, shepherd and chronicler of that voyage, relates: “‘ This 
day a notorious wicked fellow that was given to swering and 
boasting of his former wickednes, bragged that he had got 
a wench with child before he came this voyage, and mocked 
at our daies of fast, railing and jesting against puritans, this 
fellow fell sick of the pockes and dyed.” * John Josselyn must 
have heard some of this mocking and jesting at the Puritans 
on his first voyage to New England, for he writes in June, 
1638: “ The Sixteenth day we sounded, and found 35, fathom 
water, upon the bank of New-found-land, we cast out our 
hooks for Cod-fish, thick foggie weather, the Codd being 
taken on a Sunday morning, the Sectaries aboard threw those 
their servants took into the Sea again, although they wanted 
fresh victuals, but the Sailers were not so nice . . .”* 

It is not surprising that no mariners were invited to join 
the first plantations. This fact is casually recorded in 
Bradford: 


After harvest this year [1625], they sende out a boats load of 
corne 40 or 50 leagues to the eastward, up a river called Kenibeck; 
it being one of those 2 shalops which their carpenter had built 
them the year before; for bigger vessell they had none. They had 
laid a litle deck over her midships to keepe the corne drie, but 
the men were faine to stand it out in all weathers without shealter, 
and that time of the year begine to growe tempestious . . . . This 


2 William Bradford, History of Plymouth Plantation, 1620-1647, W. C. 
Ford, Editor, (Boston, 1912) , 1, 149. 

% Thomas Hutchinson, A Collection of Original Papers Relative to the 
History of the Colony of Massachusets-Bay (Boston, 1769) , 41; Prince Society 
edition (Albany, 1865), 1, 45. See Proceedings, Massachusetts Historical So- 
ciety, LX, 294. 

# John Josselyn, An Account of Two Voyages to New-England (London, 
1673) ; reprinted, from the second edition of 1675, in 3 Collections, Massachu- 
setts Historical Society, m1, 211-354: 218. 
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viage was made by Mr. Winslow and some of the old standards, 
for seamen they had none.* 


If no seamen came, shipwrights did; and these found “all 
things necessary for shipping and naval furniture in great 
abundance, as excellent oake . . . masts the best in the 
world, pitch, tarre, hempe, iron . . .” They soon began to 
construct coasting and deepwater vessels for the colonies. 
The numbers of cargoes were gradually increasing, too — 
there was a steady demand for ships’ supplies and rigging in 
New England with plenty of fish, furs, and timber to return 
to England in payment. These colonial-built vessels were 
manned, at first, by deserters from the ships that came out 
from the old country or with recruits from the fishing settle- 
ments down east. A few runaway servants (whose lot, so they 
thought, could be no worse afloat than ashore) , others whose 
time had expired, and unsuccessful emigrants, the “ beach 
combers” of that day, made up the balance of ships’ com- 
panies. 

A brisk trade to the West Indies began in the 1640's, and 
the extra shipping it employed created a demand for seamen 
in the ports of New England. From thirty-five to forty-five 
shillings a month was offered, and in addition to these good 
wages, a small space aboard ship was allowed each man where 
he might stow personal venture to trade “ on his own hook.” 

Conceivably it was this “ portlidge privilege,” more than 
the high wages, that broke down the puritanical and land- 
lubberly prejudices of the colonists against association with 
the seafaring tribe, for no sooner had the mariner’s calling 
been sanctified by closer relationship with trade, than it be- 
gan to lose its earlier unsavory reputation. Indentures are 
recorded of colonial-born apprentices in their teens being 
bound to shipmasters to serve “ for five years, at expiration 
of which time . . . to have 5 pounds and three suits of 
clothing.” * It was the new generation, ordinarily, that went 

5 Bradford, Plymouth, 1, 439. 


6 Records and Files of the Quarterly Courts of Essex County, Massachusetts 
(Sale, Massachusetts, 1911-1921), VIII, 205. 
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to sea, for the court records show most seamen appearing 
before it to have been in their early twenties, and Cotton 
Mather exhorted the seagoing readers of his tract, The Sail- 
ours Companion, to keep a sharp lookout for the rocks and 
shoals of sin —“ Because if you are Inquisitive, you will 
probably find proportionably fewer Old Men of your Profes- 
sion than of most in the World.” * Truly, it was to the youth 
of New England that the sea beckoned. Lads in the fishing 
villages who helped load cargoes of dried codfish for the 
western islands or the West Indies, listened to sailors’ yarns 
of the Portuguese and Spanish ports; Bay boys cutting wood 
on harbor islands met deepwater men there for the same 
purpose, and heard lurid tales of the Mediterranean or the 
Gold Coast or wherever their vessels were bound; youngsters 
from the tidewater farms along Narragansett Bay drove their 
horses to the ships in Providence and watched them carried 
away to operate the treadmills in the sugar islands; and even 
the sons of farmers along the Connecticut, bringing corn or 
wheat to the riverside wharves, picked up many romantic 
tales about the ports to which the produce of their fathers 
was destined. 

When they returned home, they found life dull and pro- 
saic; more than ever, the ocean seemed the gateway to free- 
dom. They pointed to the great ship-owners and merchant- 
princes who had begun their careers before the mast, or 
painted in glowing colors the numerous opportunities in the 
merchant marine, and they talked of coming home at the 
end of a four or six-months’ voyage with a big pay-day. Those 
were the good reasons given hesitant or obdurate parents, but 
the real reason was different. Avarice or ambition rarely sent 
any boy to sea; most of them were thinking of the adventures 
of every Jack-tar acquaintance and his yarns about “ rivers of 


7 Cotton Mather, The Sailours Companion and Counsellour. An Offer of 
Considerations for the Tribe of Zebulun; Awakening the Mariner to Think 
and to Do Those Things that May Render His Voyage Prosperous (Boston, 
1709) , 25. 
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rum, mountains of sugar, and fish that fly in the air.” * Some 
of these fellows but two or three years older than themselves 
had had more adventures in the western islands than did 
Captain John Smith among the Turks— as amorous ones, 
too, among the golden-skinned mulattoes of the sugar islands, 
as the doughty captain had enjoyed with his oriental princess. 
Mr. Baker, the master’s mate who was arrested at the tavern 
for saying something dreadful about the queen when he was 
“three sheets in the wind,” * was certain that neither John 
Eliot, nor any of the other eleven apostles, could enlighten 
Indians so well as the French, Dutch, or Spanish had taught 
those with whom he consorted in ports of the West Indies. 

So young New England quit the farm and went down to 
the sea, and by mid-century there had evolved a queer hybrid 
of Bible-quoting Yankee skipper, “trying all ports” for a 
lawful trade but meanwhile keeping his weather eye cocked 
for a chance to shanghai a nigger or two on the Gold Coast, 
or to slip a couple of stolen nags in with his cargo of horses 
for Jamaica or Barbados, or toss a dipsy lead wrapped in 
dried codfish into the scales when he was weighing out his 
cargo at “ Bilboa.” 

Bilbao was only one of the many ports supplied with cod- 
fish from the inexhaustible waters of New England. Captain 
Smith warned his countrymen not to let the meanness of the 
word “distaste” them, for codfish would afford England as 
good a revenue as all the mines and riches of Potosi or Guinea, 
with far less hazard and much more facility. Thus, in 1614, 
when he fished and explored along these coasts, Smith prophe- 
sied correctly how significant the sacred cod would become 
to New England. His sailing directions were followed by all 
who came later, and many of these tried to follow his tip on 
the fisheries, too. Sir Ferdinando Gorges obtained a monopoly 

8 The author has heard “ down easters ” use this expression at sea. It cer- 
tainly has a decided seventeenth-century tang and may well be a survival of 
that period. 


® John Winthrop, The History of New England . . . 1630-1649, James 
Savage, Editor, (Boston, 1853), U1, 12. 
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of the fishing rights in New England waters and attempted to 
set up a plantation near the mouth of the Piscataqua as early 
as 1623. About the same time, John White established his 
company at Cape Ann. This became the Massachusetts Bay 
Company a few years later after it failed dismally as a busi- 
ness because of incompetent leadership. The colony at Plym- 
outh never succeeded in setting up fisheries on any exten- 
sive scale. It remained for the Reverend Hugh Peter, of 
Salem, to organize the industry under local leaders."° 

Many of the first settlers and early observers speak of how 
wonderfully prolific these fishing waters were. Wood relates, 
in his New Englands Prospect, 


. . . there is no countrey knowne, that yeelds more variety of 
fish winter and summer: and that not onely for the present spend- 
ing and sustenation of the plantations, but likewise for trade into 
other countries, so that those which have had stages and make 
fishing voyages into those parts, have gained (it is thought) more 
than the new found land Iobbers. Codfish in these seas are larger 
than in new found land, six or seaven making a quintall, whereas 
there they have fifteene to the same weight; and though this 
they [may?] seeme a base and more contemptible commoditie in 
the judgement of more neate adventurers, yet it hath bin the en- 
richment of other nations, and is likely to prove no small 
commoditie to the planters, and likewise to England if it were 
thorowly undertaken. Salt may be had from the salt Islands, and 
as is supposed may be made in the countrey. The chiefe fish for 
trade is Cod, but for the use of the countrey, there is all manner 
of fish . . 7 


“Whilst I was writing this letter my wiffe brought me 
word that the fishers had caught 1600 basse at one draught, 
which if they were in England were worth many a pound.” * 
So boasted the Reverend Francis Higginson, in a letter to 
some friends in Leicester shortly after his arrival in Salem, in 

10 Winthrop, History of New England, u, 29. 

11 William Wood, New Englands Prospect (London, 1634; second edition, 


1635) , 27-28; Prince Society edition (Boston, 1865) , 35-36. 
12 Hutchinson, Original Papers (1865) , 1, 55- 
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1629. Bass, prized as a delicacy, were taken by nets and weirs 
in the mouths of rivers; while mackerel and cod might be had 
in any quantity in the deeper inlets and harbors of the coast. 
There was no necessity to go off-shore or to the Grand Banks 
with such stores of fish near by, and the first large-scale fishing 
operations were carried on near the coasts. 

Fishing craft were usually small open shallops, manned by 
three or four men, which anchored within sight of shore on 
the feeding-grounds, and stayed there all day long hauling in 
cod with hook and line. In the evening they put in to the 
Isles of Shoals, or Cape Ann, or Marblehead, or whatever 
place might be their base, and the catch was washed, split, 
and spread out to dry on the flakes. Occasionally a skipper 
might be part owner of his shallop, but far more often fish- 
ing was carried on by the merchant class as a large-scale 
industry. When William Wood writes that the settlers of 
Dorchester “ first set upon the trade of fishing in the Bay,” 
he probably refers to these large-scale operations. Where a 
single wealthy owner operated several vessels on a share basis, 
he despatched his crews to a fishing-camp on the coast down 
east or perhaps on some small island in the Gulf of Maine. 
The camp comprised a base for the shallops, shacks for the 
men, and stages upon which to cure what fish were made 
during the season. Every so often the cured fish were picked 
up at these camps and brought to one of the larger ports to 
await shipment abroad; and at the end of the season an ac- 
counting was made and the profits were divided into three 
equal parts. The owner got one-third for the use of his vessel; 
another portion was designated to cover the general charge 
for salt, nets, hooks, lines, and other stores (usually the owner 
had advanced this capital at the beginning of the season) ; 
and the remaining share was divided among the men. This 
“lay” system seems already to have been the traditional way 
of paying fishermen — in the later history of maritime New 
England it was adopted by the whaling industry, too. 

With decent weather and a good market, every fisherman 
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might have made enough in a single season to live comfort- 
ably during the winter: “. . . and some Sailers that had but 
a single share, had twenty pounds, and at home againe in 
seven moneths, which was more than such a one should have 
got in twenty moneths, had he gone for wages any where: ” ** 
Too often, however, the men had drunk up most of their 
shares during the fishing season. Seamen and fishermen seem 
to have been the worst offenders in the abuse of intoxicating 
liquors in New England towns during the seventeenth cen- 
tury. Heavy drinking “. . . was one of the besetting sins of 
the people of Marblehead from its earliest settlement. Not a 
vessel went out from its harbor, whether for a long trip to the 
* Banks’ or for a few days’ fishing in the bay, without a plenti- 
ful supply of liquor. Not a vessel arrived with a fare of fish 
without a good store of ‘something to take’ for washing-out 
day.” ** The records of the quarterly courts of Essex County 
— which includes many fishing towns on the north shore — 
bear witness to the prevalence of this evil. The fishermen 
themselves were not entirely to blame for their intemper- 
ance.** 

In addition to fishing-camp carousals, seamen legitimately 
enjoyed sprees in their home ports— “It shall be Lawfull 
notwithstanding, for all licensed persons to entertain .. . 
sea-faring men, in the night season, when they come on shore, 
or from their journey, for their necessary refreshment, or 
when they prepare for their voyage or journey the next day 
early, so there shall be no disorder among them; . . .” ** It 
may thus be presumed that the tavern and the ordinary 
played an important part in the life of the sailor in seven- 
teenth-century New England. The tavern-keepers themselves 


18 g Collections, Massachusetts Historical Society, m, 25. 

14 Samuel Roads, Jr., The History and Traditions of Marblehead (Boston, 
1880) , 26. 

15 See a description of the fishing industry in 1663, by a contemporary 
observer, Josselyn, in 3 Collections, Massachusetts Historical Society, m1, 350- 


352- 
16 The Colonial Laws of Massachusetts. Reprinted from the Edition of 
1660 ..., William H. Whitmore, Editor, (Boston, 1889) , 164. 
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enjoy the dubious distinction of being the ancestors of the 
crimps and boarding-house masters of a later era — their 
cordiality and credit to Jack did not cease when he had spent 
all his pay, for they were sure to collect by seizing the debtor 
as his ship was about to sail. 

In 1658, the general court tried to put a stop to this practice 
by new legislation: 


Whereas many Miscarriages are Committed by Sailers, by their 
immoderate Drinking and other vain expences in Ordinaries, 
which oftentimes occasions prejudice and damage to the Masters 
and the Owners of the vessels, to which they belong, their men be- 
ing oftentimes arrested for debts so made when their Ships are 
ready to set sayle, for prevention whereof. It is Ordered by this 
Court and the Authority thereof. That no Innkeeper, Victualer, or 
other seller of Wine, Beer or strong Liquors, shall after publica- 
tion hereof, arrest, attach, or Recover by Law any Debt, or debts 
so made by any Sayler or Saylers as aforesayd, except the Master 
or owner of such Ship or Vessell, to whom such Sailers Belongs, 
have given under his hand to discharge the same, any Law, use, 
or custome to the Contrary not withstanding.’” 


The hardships of the “ no trust” policy imposed by this law 
were somewhat ameliorated by the privilege the court ex- 
tended to those who carried on the fishing business to retail 
liquor to their own employees. Dr. Richard Knott, who em- 
ployed several fishing crews, was licensed, in 1678, “ to sell 
strongwater at retail only to his own fishermen [belonging to 
his boat or concerned in the voyage.]” Although he was a 
harsh master, the men in his fishing-camps and vessels looked 
forward to his visits, which broke the monotony of their hard 
and lonesome life with the opportunity for a glorious spree 
on the liquor he brought with him.** 


17 Whitmore, Colonial Laws, 190. 

18 Records . . . of the Quarterly Courts of Essex County, vu, 136 and 335. 
Knott continually bullied and threatened his indentured servants and appears 
again and again in these court records as defendant or plaintiff in innumer- 
able suits that arose from his relations with his fishermen. “ Gett you home to 
my House and doe such works as I haue to doe for thee,” he ordered one 
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When the historian of seventeenth-century New England 
refers to the “ hardy fisherman and bold sailor ” of the colo- 
nial period, he can find ample evidence in the court records 
alone to justify his adjectives. The rough environment of the 
fishing-camp bred frequent quarrels over wages, shares, ac- 
counts, and desertions —all of which ended in lawsuits, 
brawls, and sometimes murder.** Most of the cases brought 
to court, however, were for less serious offenses, some, in fact, 
so trivial that the exasperated court fined the plaintiff.” Dis- 
putes over fishermen’s accounts were one of the chief sources 
of legal contention; frequently cases came up alleging decep- 
tion or fraud on the part of the owner in settling the season's 
accounts. Stephen Daniel and his four men complained that 
their shoreman, John Ingersoll, turned over their first fare of 
fish to William Hirst, the owner of the ketch Endeavor, who 
credited them only with their subsequent fares. The impor- 
tance of the shoreman in the fishing organization may be seen 
from the statement given the court in this case. 


A Shoreman is Shipt with the Consent and Mutuall agreement 
of the Owner of the Vessel and the Master, and his business is to 
tend and Cure the fish and to see Every Man as Neere as he Cann; 
the Owner for his Ketch and Generall Charge to have his dew 
and the Men Each to have his share according to Custom to Giue 
an Account at the End of the voyadge, that is when the fish is 
cured and wayed.** 


Not all the hazards the fishermen encountered were in the 
court-room or in camps on beaches. There was, as ever, the 
hazard of bad weather — of gales, of fogs — of collisions at sea 


Jarman, who “ swore that if Knott struck him, he would strike his brains out 
with a pair of tongs that he had then by him.” Such testimony is typical of 
almost all cases to which the hard-boiled doctor is one party. 

19 Records of the Court of Assistants of ... Massachusetts . . . 1630- 
1692, John Noble and John F. Cronin, Editors, (Boston, 1901-1928) , 11, 59-62. 

20 Records of the Suffolk County Court, 1671-1680, Publications, Colonial 
Society of Massachusetts, xx1x-xxx (Boston, 1933), 1, 13: Rodger Kelly sued 
John Blower for having seized his person and fishing shallop, causing him to 
lose crew and money. The court sentenced Kelly to pay forty shillings fine to 
the county and treble damages to the defendant for having brought a “ vexati- 
ose suite.” 21 Records ... of the Quarterly Courts, vil, 415. 
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to harass them. Since many of these smaller craft anchored on 
the closest fishing grounds, regardless of whether they were in 
the fairway or off an entrance to some busy port, they were 
occasionally rammed and sunk by deepwater vessels. The ship 
Blossome, coming in from Barbados, collided with a seven- 
ton shallop off the Isles of Shoals and sank her with all her 
catch and gear — though, fortunately, the crew of three men 
were picked up. Mr. Maverick, the owner of the smaller craft, 
sued Trumball, the master of the Blossome, to recover the 
value of his boat and his men’s effects. Mighell Combs, aged 
“ about twenty-eight,” was star witness for Maverick; he had 
been fishing within hail of the accident and swore that the 
Blossome “ Rann her Full aboord and sunck her in the sea: 
butt might haue esylie escaped the sayed shallopp if they had 
plesed: for they had sea Roome Inuff and the wind at thire 
plesure: to goe Ither a head or a starne of them.” Two of the 
Blossome’s passengers, however, testified that the men whom 
they rescued from the water admitted that they had “ veered 
the road ” — that is, paid out on the scope of their anchor- 
cable — and were swung across the course of the larger vessel. 
Indygoe Potter, one of Captain Trumball’s seamen, also 
swore he had heard the fishermen say that they had “ veered 
their road,” but the case after long litigation was settled in 
favor of the fishermen and the owner of the Blossome was 
sentenced to pay for the loss of the shallop and the men’s 
time.”* 

Another anchored fishing-boat, the Hopewell, was rammed 
and sunk in a similar collision by the Truelove a few years 
later. Two of the crew were drowned, and those who were 
saved won a suit for heavy damages, alleging that the men 
of the Truelove minded more “a boole of punch ” than look- 
ing out for ships — in their way.** Even more tragic are the 
stories of lost fishermen recorded in such records as the 
following: 


22 Records . . . of the Quarterly Courts, u, 390-392; m1, 288. 
23 Records of the Suffolk County Court, 1, 159-163. 
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Isaack Waklye, Henry Muddle, and John Pomary having been 
cast away at sea, and none appearing to desire administration of 
their estates, and William Browne, constable of Gloster, present- 
ing papers of the estate of Henry Muddle, amounting to 14 
pounds, 16 shillings, 10 pence, Isaack Waklye, 6 pounds, 1 shilling, 
and John Pomare, 4 pounds, 11 shillings, 11 pence, was given 
charge of the estates until further order. 


Seven other fishermen are reported on the same page as hav- 
ing been “ by God’s providence cast away ” — presumably 
during the past fishing season.** 

One need not infer from these instances that a fisherman's 
life was an unrelieved story of ship-wreck and tragedy; in the 
winter-time when there was no fishing, they proved to be a 
fruitful source of annoyance to church and town authorities 
of their home ports. The court often failed to appreciate their 
crude humor: “ George Hardinge of Marblehead, fisherman, 
for saying that next year he intended to be a member [of the 
church] and would then have his dog christened, to pay a 
fine or be whipped.” ** When the first Marbleheaders were 
rebuked for their neglect of church ordinances, they retorted 
that they came “ to fish and not to pray.” What a fertile field 
that village must have been for earnest ministers. “ Andrew 
Tucker of Marblehead was presented for excessive drinking 
in his house in the night, making great disturbance, throwing 
fire brands, etc.”” Mary Tucker, the wife of this fisherman, ap- 
pears in the court records on various occasions; and from the 
charges and testimony concerning her, one may reconstruct 
a picture of a buxom, broad-armed, red-faced fish-wife. This 
lady was fined, on one occasion, “ for abusing Leonard Bell- 
ringer. . . .” “ Bellringer, according to one witness, came 
into Tucker's house about two months ago, when Tucker was 
away, and demanded of his wife half a pint of liquor. She told 
him that he did not need it for he had had drink enough 
already. Upon this Bellringer uttered a great many scurrilous 


24 Records . . . of the Quarterly Courts, u, 368. 
28 Records . . . of the Quarterly Courts, 1, 170. 
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words so that she ordered him out of the house.” When he 
refused to go, Mary struck him with such emphasis that he 
had to be “ carried . . . out of doors.” Goody Tucker dashed 
out “ and took him by the hair of his head and pulled him 
to the ground upon the stones that paved the yard, beating 
his head upon the stones . . .” until Thomas Henley dragged 
him to safety. In defending himself, Bellringer “tore off a 
piece of the lace of Mary Tucker's cap,” and Mary Searle, 
hearing the fray, and seeing Mary Tucker pulling out Bell- 
ringer’s hair, “ told her she was not acting like a Christian to 
pull a man’s hair off, whereupon she flung the hair away.” ** 
John Tucker, the son and heir of the family, was later haled 
into court charged with getting Ann Gilbert, an indentured 
servant of his parents, with child. Sentenced to be whipped 
and pay a fine of six pounds, John evidently demurred or 
decamped, for at the next session of the court his father, 
Andrew Tucker, was “ bound for the maintainance of the 
child of Ann Gilbert to be paid weekly as the court should 
order.” 7” 

In spite of all this, the strong arm of the law had no terror 
for the Tuckers. One Abraham Kitveld, part owner with 
Andrew Tucker of the fishing ketch Adventure, petitioned 
the court to compel his partner to dissolve their connections 
by either buying or selling his interest in their vessel. Goody 
Tucker, who handled the affair in her husband’s absence, 
agreed to submit the case to arbitration provided the umpire 
were any one “ excepting a Jarsey man.” Benjamin Browne 
and John Hawthorne “ having the fear of God before their 
eyes ” —as well as the sad example of Mr. Bellringer — heard 
the testimony of both sides and urged the partners to sell 
their boat, for it seemed impossible for them to agree.** 

The fishing industry itself stimulated one branch of the 


26 Records . . . of the Quarterly Courts, vin, 226-227. 

27 Records . . . of the Quarterly Courts, vit, 279 and 356. 

28 Records ...of the Quarterly Courts, vin, 193-194; 231-232. The 
“ Jarsey ” islanders spoke »nly French, and many of them settled in Marble- 
head. 
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coastwise trade. Additional stores were sometimes needed in 
the fishing-camps during the season, and the cured fish were 
periodically picked up and sent to the home port. This sort 
of work was usually performed by vessels of twenty-five tons, 
or thereabouts, manned by three men. Stephen Cooke and 
Hugh Babell deposed “ that vessels of 25 tons, manned by 
three men, were in this country generally let by the month 
for fifteen pounds. They had been owners and had let their 
vessels at that price.” ** Samuel Pearce’s ketch was detained 
fourteen days at Damaris Cove by the unreadiness of Stephen 
Hascot to load her with fish for Salem, and he sued for demur- 
rage charges. His charter allowed five loading and two un- 
loading days, and the freight was to be paid in fish at the 
current market price. 

Most of the passenger travel between New England settle- 
ments was carried on by water. Many of the rocks, shoals, and 
conspicuous landmarks were named by seventeenth-century 
Yankee seamen who, to judge by the curious mixture of pious 
and rustic titles they bestowed, were, for the most part, God- 
fearing farmers. Other odd names along the coast, such as 
Avery's Rock, Norman’s Woe, and Thatcher’s Island, still 
remain as monuments to tragedies of early travel. The sole 
survivor of one disaster, the Reverend Anthony Thatcher, 
thus commemorated, dramatically tells of the loss of the 
Avery family, who were accompanying him from Newbury to 
Marblehead. Their small shallop, caught on a lee shore in a 
suddenly rising northeaster, piled up on a ledge, where she 
pounded to bits; the Thatchers made dry land on pieces of 
wreckage, but all the rest were drowned.” 

Some of the vessels in the coastwise trade were incredibly 
small. Stephen Cross, master of the sloop Adventure, sued 
Joseph Emerson, of Boston, for not paying passage-money of 
forty-five shillings and freight from Weathersfield to Boston. 


29 Records . . . of the Quarterly Courts, vu, 263. 
20 Alexander Young, Chronicles of . . . Massachusetts Bay (Boston, 1846), 
483-494- 
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This leviathan was manned by two men and a negro slave 
and carried four passengers. Later, when she was anchored 
off Ipswich, the slave enticed a local boy to steal wine, sugar, 
and biscuit from the cabin; the boy ran away, but his parents 
were obliged to pay triple damages. The negro was sold by 
his sea-going master, for he proved to be incorrigible and a 
source of continual trouble.** Another ketch of seventeen tons 
in this Boston and Connecticut trade, manned by Ephraim 
Howe and his two sons, came to grief on their return passage 
in August, 1676. The wind freshened suddenly to a gale while 
they were off Cape Cod, and they were blown out to sea, 
where they drifted for over six weeks. The two boys and one 
of the passengers died of exposure and privation, and the 
other two members of the company succumbed to exhaustion 
when their craft finally wrecked itself on a barren island near 
Cape Sable. Ephraim Howe, the solitary survivor, lived there 
for several months before he was rescued by a passing fishing- 
vessel, which brought him to Salem in July, 1677." 

In addition to shipwreck and loss at sea many marine dis- 
asters occurred from carelessness and negligence in safe har- 
bors. In 1640, John Winthrop records: “ Being the second 
day of the week, the Mary Rose, a ship of Bristol, of about 
200 tons, her master . . . lying before Charlfesjton, was 
blown in pieces with her own powder, being 21 barrels; 
wherein the judgment of God appeared, for the master and 
the company were many of them profane scoffers at us, and 
at the ordinances of religion here. . . .” * Fire, unlike ex- 
plosions, was comparatively rare. While the ketch Elizabeth 
and Mary was anchored in the stream with her captain ashore, 
she was destroyed by fire, with the loss of her goods, valued at 
six hundred pounds.* 

Many small vessels were used for long coastwise voyages to 


31 Records . . . of the Quarterly Courts, vu, 164-165; 297-298. 

82 Cotton Mather, Magnalia Christi Americana (London, 1702) , Book vt, 
3-4- 
83 Winthrop, History of New England, u, 13. 
84 Records of the Suffolk County Court, 1, 3. 
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Virginia or Maryland as well as between the New England 
ports. As early as 1634 the ketch Dove with a cargo of grain 
which she wished to exchange for fish arrived in Boston from 
the Potomac. Her rowdy crew narrowly escaped punishment 
for jeering and reviling the Puritans, with whom they were 
trading, and caused much embarrassment to their merchant. 
This trade to Virginia became a monopoly of New England 
vessels after the navigation laws excluding the Dutch were 
enforced, in the 1660's. The Puritans exchanged their fish, 
furs, and timber for the grain, meat, and tobacco of the south- 
ern colonies and carried them abroad or down east again. An 
interesting case is recorded, in 1670, of a ten-ton shallop, 
appropriately called the Good Hope, laden with tobacco for 
England or Ireland from Albermarle Sound in North Caro- 
lina. She grounded crossing the bar on leaving the sound, and 
her master, one Riscoe, put in to Newport for a survey before 
he continued his transatlantic passage. Page after page of 
depositions and statements concerning this little craft are to 
be found in the court records, since the owner of the tobacco, 
who accompanied his freight as a passenger, alleged that 
Captain Riscoe was attempting to defraud him.** 

Two Salem merchants who were engaged in this trade des- 
patched one of their vessels, the Tryall, in 1667, with the fol- 
lowing instructions to her master: 


Salem 5th february 1667, Mr. Edward Hilliard, Sir. You are to 
take the first op[por]tunity of wind and weather Conuenient to 
Sayle hence in the Katch Tryall (wherof you are Master) and 
Direct your Course for Virginia. And when it shall please god to 
send you thether vpon your first Ariuall Enquir which place there 
is most plenty of Tobb[acco], and thether goe to dispose of our 
goods aboard, make sale of our goods for redy Tobacco, if it may 
possibly be p[rojcured make noe Debts, but sell the Cheaper for 
redy Goods either Porke or Hyds you may sell for, if Tobacco 
may not be had: If you should find our goods Low and Tobacco 


85 Winthrop, History of New England, 1, 166 and 167. 
86 Records of the Suffolk County Court, 1, 277-285. 
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not to be got take aduice whether it may not more p[ro]bably 
Conduce to our p[ro}fitt to goe to Roannocke, and if you should 
find good Encoradgement you may Act as you shall judge most 
for our Aduantage make what Dispatch you possibly can And 
returne hether to us: Thus with our prayers for your p[ro]sperous 
voyadge we Remaine Your Loueing Friends.** 


Colonial vessels which arrived in England with Virginia 
tobacco were often able to obtain full passenger-lists for a 
homeward-bound cargo, for there was a steady stream of new 
settlers and indentured servants moving westward across the 
Atlantic. Prospective planters were assured in all the litera- 
ture that the terrors of the sea passage had been greatly ex- 
aggerated. “ Whosoever shall put to Sea in a stoute and well- 
conditioned ship, having an honest Master, and loving Sea- 
men, shall not neede to feare, but he shall finde as good 
content at Sea as at Land. It is too common with many to 
feare the Sea more than they neede, and all such as put to Sea, 
confesse it to be lesse tedious than they either feared or ex- 
pected.” Nor were only the timid appealed to: surely no one 
with the smallest spark of the xsthetic in him could with- 
stand the alluring temptation of such language as this: 


A ship at Sea may well be compared to a Cradle, rocked by a 
carefull Mothers hand, which though it be moved up and downe, 
yet is it not in danger of falling: So a ship may often be rocked 
too and againe upon the troublesome Sea, yet seldome doth it 
sinke or over-turne, because it is kept by that carefull hand of 
Providence by which it is rocked. It was never knowne yet, 
that any ship in that voyage was cast away, or that ever fell 
into the Enemies hand.** 


Seven or eight pounds seem to have been the charge for 
the transatlantic passage about the middle of the century. 
Doctor John Barton, who contracted with Mr. Nicholas 
Manning to look after the welfare of his family and servants, 


87 Records . . . of the Quarterly Courts, tv, 301-302. 
88 Wood, New Englands Prospect,-56. 
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sixteen persons in all, in exchange for a free passage aboard 
the pink Hannah and Elizabeth, quarrelled with his em- 
ployer during the voyage and was sued for eight pounds 
passage money. The court, however, held Manning for his 
original agreement and found for the doctor.** The presence 
of a physician and improved passenger accommodations may 
be the reason why few deaths are recorded in these later voy- 
ages. The crowded quarters and filthy conditions of the 
earlier vessels were responsible for many of the casualties 
reported by the first observers. “ For bedding so it be easie, 
and cleanely and warme, it is no matter how old or coarse it 
be for the use of the Sea; and so likewise for Apparell, the 
oldest cloathes be the fittest, with a long coarse coate, to keepe 
better things from the pitched ropes and plankes.” ” This 
hint respecting clothing to be worn at sea suggests a picture 
of the ships themselves, every deck-seam oozing tar, every 
mast and spar sticky with resin, and every stay and halyard 
dripping pitch; while every inch of space below decks reeked 
with the stench of bilge-water, and worse. Life on the passage 
must have been hard for the tender-stomached; and the sea- 
sickness frequently mentioned may have covered a multitude 
of other ailments. Complaints as to the food served on the 
ships at this period are strikingly rare — because, perhaps, the 
more fastidious passengers were almost unable to eat. 

When the general court drew up its rules and laws to regu- 
late the maritime affairs of the colony, section six stipulated 
that the drink and victuals of a ship must be “ according to 
the laudable custome of our English Nation, as the custome 
and capacity of the places they saile from will admit. . . .” * 
Sea stores for passengers and crew included beef, pork, fish, 
butter, cheese, pease, oatmeal, bread and beer, the ration of 
beer in 1638 being slightly more than a quart a day for every 
man. When the passengers who arrived aboard the ship 


89 Records . . . of the Quarterly Courts, vu, 303-304. 
© Wood, New Englands Prospect, 56. 
41 Whitmore, Colonial Laws, 253. 
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Unity, of London, in 1680, sued the master, George Penny, 
for “inhuman, unchristian abuse,” their most damning 
charge was that “ the drink was either very salt or as thick as 
pudding, and only about a pint a day to a passenger.” His 
crew, however, swore that ample food and drink had been 
issued, and that only during the last few days of the voyage 
was the ration of beer or water reduced from three pints to 
one quart. Captain Penny was a real hard case. He not only 
observed the rule “ no Sundays off soundings” for his crew, 
but forced his reluctant passengers to pick oakum during the 
passage — “ no work, no victuals.” * 

The problem of food and water on these long passages was 
serious; Cotton Mather relates several instances of vessels 
which exhausted their supplies, and the crews of which were 
miraculously delivered from starvation. “ A small Vessel set 
sail from Bristol to New England, September 22, 1681, with 
the Master, whose name was William Dutten; there were 
seven Men a board, having Provisions for three months.” She 
was delayed so long at sea by headwinds and bad weather that 
all her supplies were consumed; the beer was exhausted, and 
most of the drinking-water was lost by reason of leaky casks. 
The ship’s company lived for a time on rats and rain-water 
“ drinking a thimblefull at a time.” When the rains failed, 
they secured lines about themselves and dangled in the water 
alongside in order to “ ease the internal Heat which parched 
them ”; and when the rats ran out, they managed to catch a 
dolphin almost every day. Finally on February 7, almost five 
months after they had set sail, they met with a “ Guinea 
Man” who furnished them with enough supplies to reach 
Barbados.** 

Another one of Mather’s yarns—or rather another ex- 

42 Records . . . of the Quarterly Courts, vu, 29-31. When skipper Penny, 
like a true English sea-dog, stormed about the decks declaring himself “ God 
and Lord of that wooden world” (as was charged) , he set an example that 
long outlived the days of wooden ships and iron men. Many a sailor since the 


seventeenth century has served under a master who thought himself a god 
and acted like a devil. 


48 Mather, Magnalia, Book v1, 5. 
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ample of God's illustrious and merciful providence in effect- 
ing one of His wonderful deliverances at sea, concerns a voy- 
age made by Major Gibbons from Boston to the southward. 
Faced with starvation when their food became exhausted, the 
major and his crew decided to draw lots and cook the loser. 
This resort to cannibalism was happily postponed when a 
huge fish jumped aboard their vessel as though to offer itself 
as a sacrifice. “ However the Fish is quickly eaten; the hor- 
rible Famine returns, the horrible Distress is renewed; a black 
Despair again seizes their Spirits . . . ,” and a second time 
they had to consider the ghastly alternative to starvation. 
Like an answer from above, a great bird soaring over the 
ship alighted on one of the masts from whence it was taken 
and cooked in preference to the second man on whom the lot 
had fallen. The fiendish escape from starvation was avoided 
for the third and last time by the appearance of a sail upon 
the horizon which turned out to be a French pirate for whom 
the major had formerly done a service in Boston. The pirate 
replenished their supplies without cost and sent them on their 
way rejoicing.“ 

This friendship between the worshipful major and the dis- 
reputable French pirate was not an unusual relation in 
seventeenth-century New England. Every social class came 
into contact with foreign commerce and maritime trade; not 
only did the rich ship-owners and merchants have an obvious 
motive in keeping their vessels in constant employ, but every 
farmer, fisherman, and craftsman had a direct interest in 
coastwise or foreign trade, “lest their products should lie 
idle on their hands.” Boston, called the mart town of the 
West Indies by an official observer, was merely a larger edi- 
tion of every other tidewater settlement in New England. 
Seamen were to be found wherever there was water enough 
to float their ships, and the language of salt water was as well 
spoken and understood by the worshipful magistrates of the 
courts as by the hangers-on about the wharves. 


44 Mather, Magnalia, Book v1, 4. 
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“ Andrew Newcomb presented for hoyseing his Sailes to 
dry them on the Sabbath day, which hee Owned in Court but 
pleaded necessity there haveing been such a long Season of 
wet weather . . .” ** was admonished and made to pay only 
the fees of the court. Nathaniel Fox for the same offence was 
dealt with in a similar fashion. Every one, even the magis- 
trates, knew the expense of a new suit of sails if the old ones 
became rotted with mildew. Most offenders, however, were 
fined for sailing or working on Sunday. Time and tide 
might wait for no man — but even were it the fairest wind in 
the world and a strong ebb running, no man might weigh 
anchor on the Sabbath with impunity. Thomas Bowing, of 
Marblehead, was fined for sailing from “ Gloster harbor on 
the Lord’s day, when the people were going to the morning 
exercise, having hay in his boat.” Owen Ende, for taking salt 
abroad, and Alexander Steward, for leaving the inner harbor 
of Gloucester on the Lord’s day, were both compelled to pay 
fines.** 

Harbors, channels, shores, and wharves were protected by 
law against obstruction. 


It is Ordered by this Court and the Authority thereof. That no 
Ballast shall be taken from any town shore, by any person what- 
soever, without allowance under the hands of the select men, 
upon the penaltie of six pence, for every shovel-full so taken, 
unless such stones as they had layed] there before. It is also 
Ordered; that no ship, nor other vessel, shall cast out any ballast 
in the channel, or other place inconvenient, in any harbour 
within this jurisdiction, upon penalty of ten pounds.** 


45 Records of the Suffolk County Court, 1, 307: Newcomb was tried on a 
more serious charge a few years later. His shallop overran and sank a small 
boat carrying Daniel Gookin, the “ Apostle” Eliot, and several other mis- 
sionaries, who were bound for Long Island in Boston Harbor, where the pray- 
ing Indians were interned during King Philip’s War. Friends of Indians were 
in bad repute at that time, and Gookin, who had evidently suffered other 
indignities at the hands of the rougher colonists, implied in his suit to collect 
damages from Newcomb that the latter deliberately caused the collision. 
Newcomb wrote an excellent reply to the charges, but the court found him 
guilty and compelled him to pay heavy damages: 695 ff. 

46 Records . . . of the Quarterly Courts, 1, 134, and v, 68. 

47 Whitmore, Colonial Laws, 125. 
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Sharp stones or shell ballast thrown overboard might en- 
danger the small craft which were graved on the beach, that 
is, purposely anchored so that they would be high and dry at 
low water when foul bottoms might be cleaned or caulked or 
repaired. Mr. Lacooster, master of a Jersey fishing-ketch, was 
fined for throwing limestone ballast overboard in Salem Har- 
bor contrary to law in 1671.** “ Free Grace Bendall, presented 
for suffering his wrack to lye in the Roade way which En- 
dangers Vessells going out and comming in, The Presentment 
was Owned and the Court Sentanced him to remove the said 
wrack within a fortnight on penalty of five pounds . . . and 
bee Liable to pay all Damages that come to any thereby.” “ 
Depending merely on the name of this culprit, one might 
picture a hardy, weather-beaten New England seaman, “ with 
the fear of God before his eyes,” standing abashed before the 
court listening with pious submission to their sentence and 
instructions. Free Grace Bendall, however, was himself clerk 
of the court. A month after his presentment, he successfully 
petitioned to be relieved of his clerk’s duties by Mr. Isaac 
Addington, while he made a voyage — presumably as super- 
cargo or merchant — to Madeira.” 

Even ministers could use the language of the cabin and 
forecastle. Cotton Mather knew not only the lingo but also 
most of the illicit pleasures of the seamen. The title of the 
tract he wrote for sailors, The Sailours Companion and Coun- 
sellour, gives little hint of the spicy content and briny vernacu- 
lar to be found within its pages. His readers are exhorted 
“To Watch against the Vices of the sea; and Steer Clear of 
them. Sirs, Keep your Vessels clean if you would have them 
Sail Well. . . .” Drunkenness, one of the most common vices 
of seamen, is especially warned against. 


There is no Mariner, but what should be taught by common 
Sense, to count it as bad as Drowning. My Friend Six Foot water 


48 Records . . . of the Quarterly Courts, tv, 404. 
49 Records of the Suffolk County Court, 1, 116. 
5° Records of the Suffolk County Court, 1, 121. 
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in the hold of the Vessel, would not more Endanger it, than thy 
pouring in the Cups of intoxication will Endanger thy Soul. Shall 
I say it; Every time a Sailor makes himself Drunk the Devil 
Keelhauls him. Wretch, While thou art thus Keelraked, hear the 
Thunder of the Piece to be now discharged over thy Head. . . . 


Seamen are proverbially notorious for their vile language; 
and in Mather’s time profane swearing on the Lord’s day 
brought many a sailor culprit before the court and proved 
a constant source of fines. When the great minister pro- 
pounded the rhetorical question to the seafaring tribe, “ And 
why shouldest thou not be as lothe to take any Obscene, 
Smutty, Baudy Talk, into thy Mouth, as to Swallow so much 
Filthy Bildge Water? ” — one modern mariner at least would 
like to have heard the retort of his seventeenth-century pro- 
totype! Whether it was because he had no ear for music, or 
because he had never been to sea, or because the ballad he 
had heard regarding the voyage of “ Christerpho Colombo ” 
violated the precepts of historical accuracy, Cotton Mather 
detested all sea-chanteys. “How much better will it be for 
you now to make your Prayers, than to howl out those Foolish 
and Filthy Songs, which are too often in the mouths of 
Sailors! My Brother, Abhor those wretched Songs; Unlearn 
them, if thou hast Learnt any such.” 

Having despatched wine and song, he next attacks the most 
deadly of the immortal triumvirate — women. “ And when 
the Sailour comes ashore, what good will a Whore do unto 
him? Except it be, to make a Fool of him; To make him 
Foolishly Squander away all his Wages, and bring him to 
Want a Morsel of Bread. It is Well, if his Health be not also 
ruined; by having been as bad as foul of a Fire-Ship; or, if he 
be not quickly hauled up with Rotteness in his Bones.” ™ 


51 Mather, The Sailours Companion, 37, 38, 39, 37, and 40. See, also, 
Records of the Suffolk County Court, 1, 83, f., for the case of Alice Thomas 
charged (among other things) in January, 1671, “ That she is guilty of giving 
frequent secret and unseasonable Entertainment in her house to Lewd Las- 
civious and notorious persons of both Sexes, giving them opportunity to 
commit carnall wickedness, and that by common fame she is a common Baud.” 
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This indefatigable parson even worked out rules of con- 
duct for sinning seamen in their daily lives afloat. “But I 
must not forget the MISPENCE OF TIME, which is too often the 
Miscarriage of the Sailour . . .” the leisure of the watch- 
below should be spent in the service of God, in reading holy 
works — not in gaming. And even “ When he Turns out, 
upon the Watch . . .” at night — aloft on look-out or stand- 
ing-by on deck, his idleness should be spent in religious 
soliloquy.** Amid all this instruction and advice there was one 
rule which the seafaring tribe seem to have lived up to — 
“ Let every office from Captain to swabber be discharged with 
fidelity.” It was primarily this faithfulness in the performance 
of duty which made colonial ships the most efficient of the 
time, winning for them a large share of the carrying trade of 
the empire. By the 1650's, New England vessels were to be 
found in the strangest ports on the coasts of four continents: 
in Mexican and Honduran ports of Central America; in 
Surinam, on the north coast of South America; in every 
anchorage from Morocco to Madagascar in Africa; and in all 
the Atlantic and Mediterranean ports of Europe. In 1676, a 
Boston vessel had touched even at one of the Asiatic ports in 
the Near East, for Randolph officially recorded in that year: 
“ There are some ships lately sent to Guinea, Madagascar, 
and those coasts, and some to Scanderoon, laden with masts 
and yards for ships.” ** From Portsmouth to New Haven, the 
tidewater towns of New England were the busiest ports in 


These doings in Alice’s place alarmed the general court, which, observing 
“the bold and audacious Presumption of some, to erect a Stews, or whore- 
House, or Brothel House,” enacted that “every such Baud, Whore, or Vile 
Person,” upon conviction of setting up or keeping any such house, “ shall be 
severely whipt, at the Cart’s-tayle, through the Streets, where such Offence or 
Offences hath been committed, with Thirty Stripes, and thence to be com- 
mitted to the House of Correction . . . to be kept with hard fare and hard 
labour ” their recreation being once a week at least “in hair Frocks and blew 
Caps . . . to be fastened to a hand Cart, and forced along to draw all the 
filth laid up in the Cart, through the Streets, to the Sea side . . .” Whitmore, 
Colonial Laws, 1672 (Boston, 1887) , 208. 
52 Mather, The Sailours Companion, 41, 35.- 

58 Hutchinson, Original Papers (1865), U, 232. 
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the western world. As if drawn by a magnet, all the spoils of 
the hemisphere found their way into the holds of her ships 
to be carried thither. Tobacco and indigo from Virginia; 
sugar from Barbados, Jamaica, and the other sugar islands; 
wool from the Carolinas; logwood from the Gulf of Honduras 
or Campeche Bay; ginger, cocoa, fustick, rum, and the other 
products of the West Indies were discharged on New England 
wharves. And these were only a part of the goods stored in 
her warehouses awaiting shipment abroad; from her own 
farms and forests and waters, she gathered countless cargoes 
to feed, clothe, and shelter the people of every country on the 
Atlantic Ocean. 

The traders who handled these cargoes ordinarily had a 
share in the ownership of the vessels in which the goods were 
shipped. Very rarely were larger craft owned outright by a 
single rich merchant; the custom was to share the risks as 
well as the profits of the voyage, for in these years Dutch 
privateers and Barbary pirates were added to the usual haz- 
ards of the sea. Frequently the title to a vessel was divided 
into eighths, sixteenths, thirty-seconds, or even smaller parts, 
with the master and supercargo, in many instances, holders 
of the smaller shares. The success of the ordinary voyage de- 
pended more upon the skill of the captain as a trader (if 
there were no supercargo aboard) than upon his ability as 
a navigator or disciplinarian. When the owners saw their 
vessel go hull-down over the horizon, they would neither see 
nor hear from her again, in all probability, until she dropped 
the “ hook” at the end of her homeward-bound passage six 
months, or more, later. Meanwhile, everything concerning 
the ship, cargo, and crew depended on the judgment and 
initiative of the skipper. To be sure, the owners’ interests 
were safeguarded by law, but a more potent protection were 
the ties of mutual advantage which bound every man con- 
cerned in the voyage. As the venture prospered or suffered, 


so went the fortunes of all, from poorest cabin-boy to richest 


54 Hutchinson, Original Papers (1865) , u, 230 ff. 
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share-holder. Damages to cargo occasioned by poor stowage 
or other negligence on the part of the ship were collectable 
by law from the captain and seamen. In 1679, Joshua Ward, 
master of the pink John and Elizabeth, of Salem, was sued by 
one of his seamen, Hugh Wilcox, for six months’ wages due 
him for a Bilbao voyage. The action seems to have been 
brought as a protest against the attempted deduction of six- 
teen shillings, half of one month’s pay, as his share of the 
damages to the cargo. Of the total amount of eight pounds 
and eight shillings, the ship paid one third, and the crew, 
including the captain, were assessed sixteen shillings each to 
make up the balance. Leaky decks caused the damage to the 
top layers of the cargo— which, it is almost superfluous to 
add, was dried codfish. 

Relations between the owners and their masters seem to 
have been friendly as well as business-like. Sailing orders 
always included pious wishes for a prosperous voyage, and 
usually terminated with expressions of love and friendship, 
an incongruous but not unpleasing touch to these seven- 
teenth-century charter parties and marine documents. Now 
and again, one finds a rift in the lute, as when in 1678, 
Benjamin Ganson, master of the Blessing, sued his owners for 
withholding sixty-three pounds in wages due himself and 
crew “ in last winters voyage to the Madera [sic] for about six 
months.” A counter-suit brought by the owners sheds some 
interesting light on the affair. It was alleged that Ganson had 
shipped a quantity of wine on his own account in Madeira 
and had refused to pay the freight on it; and that owing to 
his negligent stowage, the outward-bound cargo had checked 
seventy and a half quintals of fish and one barrel of oil short 
of the amount signed for in the bill of lading.” 

This would seem to have been strictly a business disagree- 
ment, but a more peculiar case of discord between master and 
owners is recorded in the suit brought by “ Robert Marshall, 


58 Records . . . of the Quarterly Courts, vu, 326. 
8¢ Records . . . of the Quarterly Courts, vi, 392. 
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Master of Pinke Lenham v. the Pinke Lenham, being the 
estate of George Norton, Henry Greenland, and Walter Bare- 
foot for wages and disbursements . . .” totalling £272. Bare- 
foot, who appears frequently in these court records, must 
have been a scamp, for he trumped up a charge of atheism 
against Captain Marshall, who was obliged to post a bond 
of £200 to appear at the next court. The court, however, 
charged Barefoot with speaking in a blasphemous manner and 
bound him over in the same amount." 

What happened when partners in a maritime enterprise 
fell out, may be seen in the case of the ketch Recovery, owned 
in equal parts by the master, John Bonner; the supercargo, 
Henry Lawton; the builder, one Peck; and a Boston mer- 


chant, Ralph Fletcher. This little forty-five-ton trader was 
chartered 


. . - for a voyage . . . to bee made from Boston aforesaid vnto 
Virginia or Mariland or Both of them and from thence vnto the 
Kingdome of Ireland and from thence to England and from 
thence to Boston againe as her Last port of Discharge for 6 
monthes certaine and Nyne monthes vncertaine Begining on the 
said 23rd day of August, 1670."* 


She sailed with a cargo worth over £208 consisting of rum, 
madeira, brandy, beer, sugar, fish-oil, powder, and salt con- 
signed to Henry Lawton, the supercargo, to dispose of in 
Virginia or Maryland for the account of the owners. Instead 
of proceeding according to the charter to Evgland or Ire- 
land, she lifted a cargo of tobacco, pease, and pork in Virginia 
for the Barbados; and upon her return to Virginia loaded 
for England. 

The “ rascality ” began as soon as she arrived in Liverpool. 
Captain Bonner left the ship and stayed ashore in London 
until she was ready to set sail again on the homeward-bound 
passage. On one pretence or another, he delayed clearing 


from Liverpool for another four weeks. Meanwhile a young 


57 Records of the Suffolk County Court, t, 64, and 86-87. 
68 Records of the Suffolk County Court, t, 31 ff. 
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merchant of Liverpool, Henry Ashton, with twelve servants 
and six tons of goods, had taken passage aboard and was eager 
to reach Virginia to dispose of his venture. Captain Bonner, 
whose tactics were intended to rid himself of the over-zealous 
supercargo, tried several times to make off with the ship and 
cargo while Lawton was busy ashore, but failed. The Re- 
covery finally left the Mersey but almost immediately put in 
at the Isle of Man, where the skipper made another desperate 
effort to maroon his unwelcome, all-seeing supercargo. One 
dark night he assembled his crew on the beach (they had 
refused to live aboard the ship, declaring her unseaworthy) , 
secretly rowed out to the ship, hove-short on the anchor, and 
then sent their small boat ashore to pick up the English 
passenger. Lawton received some kind of a tip about the 
affair, for he discovered the Recovery under way when he 
came alongside in another tender, which he had had to hire 
to bring him aboard. 

The persistent skipper finally accomplished his sinister 
purpose in Dublin, where the ship put in to replenish their 
supplies, and Lawton was left on the beach; while the Re- 
covery proceeded to Fayal. In the Azores, Ashton, the Liver- 
pool merchant, bought some casks of wine to add to his other 
goods for the Virginia market, but the audacious skipper 
calmly ignored his charter instructions as to port of destina- 
tion and anchored in Boston on May 25, 1672, after an ab- 
sence of twenty months. 

Immediately a series of lawsuits began among the partners 
of the Recovery and her ventures. The position of the in- 
nocent Ashton was pitiable; five of his servants had run away 
because of the scarcity of food before the ship had left Ireland, 
his malt and cheese were rotten from having been too long 
in the hold of the ship. His bales of dry-goods had been 
seriously damaged by the stowing of leaky wine-casks and 
beef-barrels on top of them in the Azores. He sued the ship 
for £199 and was awarded damages of {70 and costs of 555. 
In a subsequent review of the case this decision was reversed. 
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After four years more of fruitless litigation, he was glad to 
escape from the jurisdiction of the Massachusetts courts and 
continue toward Virginia, a sadder and a wiser man. As for 
the partners themselves — the rascally Captain Bonner, the 
honest but destitute supercargo, Lawton, who arrived in 
Boston a month after his ship, the swindled merchant, and 
the bankrupt builder — they continued their legal recrimina- 
tions, their charges and counter-charges in session after ses- 
sion of the Suffolk County courts. 

One seventeenth-century New England seaman who “ made 
good” was Sir William Phips. Cotton Mather has left us a 
glowing eulogy of his life and career — devout shepherd boy 
on his native rocky hills of Maine, industrious ship-carpenter 
in Boston yards, successful treasure-hunter in the Bahamas, 
brave captain in the king’s navy, and finally, “ His Excellency 
the Governor of His Majesty’s Province of the Massachusetts- 
Bay in New-England.” A far more interesting biography of 
the man (and one probably nearer the truth) may be found 
in the journal of John Knepp, a naval officer who served 
under Captain Phips on board the frigate Rose in 1683." As 
between Mather’s pious psalm-singer and Knepp’s blustering 
Yankee skipper “who could swear through a nine-inch 
plank,” the latter is the more human and understandable per- 
sonality. The journal is interesting not only for the light it 
sheds upon the adventurous career of Phips but because it 
contains descriptions of the language and behavior of seamen 
of the period. 

William Phips had persuaded the king’s friends that he 
could recover a sunken treasure-ship in the West Indies and 
secured their aid to further the venture. The frigate Rose, a 
prize of the royal navy, was detailed to proceed on the king's 
private account under Phips’s command to the scene of the 


treasure, and John Knepp was attached to oversee the king's 


59 British Museum, Egerton Manuscripts, 2526: “ JOURNAL OF OUR INTENDED 
voyage by God’s Assistance in his Majesties shipp the Rose William Phips 
Commander from the Downes to Boston in New ENGLAND: on the maine con- 
tinent of America by John Knepp.” 
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interests. The London naval depot furnished them food and 
supplies, but no funds were available to pay the men’s wages, 
and the crew signed on with the understanding that a success- 
ful voyage would prove of more profit to them than a fixed 
wage. This, and the fact that each man had to supply his own 
gear, created a feeling of independence and insolence among 
the crew, “ who would not be corrected for every small fault.” 
Knepp, accustomed to naval regulations, worried and com- 
plained over the lack of discipline, but the old man himself 
was the toughest bird in the whole ship's company, and feared 
naught. 

The Rose put into Limerick, where provisions were pur- 
chased, during which time the crew stole all the livestock in 
the vicinity of the harbor, and then, after a series of brawls 
with the customs and town authorities, set sail for Boston. 
During the passage Knepp’s sea-chest was broken into and all 
his liquor and personal effects were stolen, but his complaints 
to the captain were of no avail. The crew next broke into the 
cargo hold and filched forty gallons of brandy, twenty bottles 
of canary, and eighteen bottles of claret, upon which they got 
gloriously drunk, cursing and staggering about the decks. 
When Knepp attempted to stop them, they answered his re- 
monstrances, “ God damn them they would swear and be 
drunk as often as they pleased.” One man, Richard Picton, 
was caught red-handed breaking into a cabin and was put in 
bilboes; he confessed the names of the thieves who had 
robbed Knepp’s chest, but Captain Phips assured Knepp that 
they were his best men and that he would not punish them 
lest they mutiny! 

A week after the Rose had cleared from Limerick, their 
first bilge-sounding showed three feet of water in the forward 
magazine. The heavy seas had opened the seams in her bows, 
and the leakage would not run to the pumps, for her limbers 
were clogged with chips and waste. The most seriously dam- 
aged part of the powder and other supplies stowed here were 
shifted to another dry compartment; while the powder-bar- 
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rels which had been only dampened by the salt water were 
re-stowed in the sail-locker. The sail-locker was a good dry 
place for the powder— so comfortable, in fact, that the crew 
used it for a hang-out in which to smoke and drink up their 
stolen liquor. Miraculously enough, the ship escaped harm 
and arrived safely in Boston in October, 1683. 

Here Captain Phips found the Good Intent, Captain Wil- 
lian Warren, fitting out and making ready to sail for the very 
wreck he intended to salvage. He appealed to the governor, 
threatened Captain Warren and assaulted his crew, but failed 
to prevent the Good Intent from continuing her prepara- 
tions. Whereupon, like a true Yankee, Captain Phips figured 
“ If I can’t beat him, I'll cheat him,” and persuaded Warren 
to go into partnership with him on the venture. The Good 
Intent cleared long before Phips’s vessel and began her opera- 
tions in the Bahamas. . 

Meanwhile, the rowdy crew of the Rose ran wild in Boston. 
They fought with the inhabitants, cursed and damned them 
for rebels, and cheerfully swore that they would just as soon 
bombard Boston as Algiers. Their lewd and lascivious con- 
duct, and their independent attitude toward all authority at- 
tracted the worst elements among the local seamen and many 
of these left their own ships and joined the treasure-hunters 
aboard the Rose. One Saturday night, Captain Thomas 
Lewest, of the Robert and William, met his carpenter ashore 
and demanded to know whether he intended to desert and 
defraud him of the wages he had advanced. The chief mate 
and some of the crew of the Rose, whom the carpenter was 
accompanying, pugnaciously argued that the frigate belonged 
to the royal navy and had a perfect right to impress any sea- 
man they wished — advance or no advance. Captain Lewest 
doubted the naval status of the Rose (even the governor was 
not sure of it) , and Mr. Colman, a shop-keeper, stuck his oar 
in and intimated that she was more of a pirate vessel than a 
man-of-war. 

Some other members of the crew at a tavern near by were 
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incensed by the insult and returned to Mr. Colman’s shop de- 
termined to tear it down about his head. Then the riot 
started. The townsfolk turned out in force, women joined 
in the tumult, the constables were sent for, and “ a good time 
was had by all” — except chief-mate Michael Coan, whose 
head was broken in three places, and one of the sailors, who 
got a lame arm. These casualties occurred on the waterfront, 
for the sailors had been forced to retreat toward their ship 
and were making a last stand at the water’s edge against the 
heavy staffs of the constables. Meanwhile one timid towns- 
man, who hoped that Captain Phips’s presence would avert 
bloodshed, had made a round of all the taverns. He finally 
found the skipper at the “ Signe of the Beare” and breath- 
lessly informed him that there was a terrible brawl going on 
down on Scarlet’s wharf. Just what followed the arrival of 
Phips at the fight was a hard question for the court to answer. 
The constables swore that they requested him in the most 
civil fashion to order his men to return aboard their vessel 
on penalty of being reported to the governor, but that Phips’s 
reply was nothing if not ill-mannered. Other witnesses ac- 
knowledged that Captain Phips did order his men aboard 
when he arrived on the scene of the fracas, but that his lan- 
guage was not that of the drawing-room.” 

After several more of these brawls and “ combustions ” the 
citizens were more than pleased when the Rose dropped down 
to the lower harbor to take in wood and water for her voyage. 
They anchored between Lovell’s and Pemberton’s islands, 
and her reinforced crew of one hundred and three ruffians 
continued their depredations. John Knepp did not accom- 
pany the men on the Rose when she left the upper harbor. 
He had been tipped off that two of the most desperate had 


60 For the details of the foul-mouthed brawl which followed and the ob- 
scene and criminal conduct of Phips’s men in and around Boston Harbor, 
curious readers are referred to a copy of the manuscript journal of John Knepp 
in the Gay Transcripts in the Massachusetts Historical Society. No other 
seventeenth-century skipper, it ought to be added, ever had to contend with 
so vicious a crew as did William Phips. 
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been overheard plotting at the “ Three Cranes” to do away 
with him at the wreck because “ Knepp was a suttle dog and 
spy.” When Captain Phips was informed of these threats, he 
promised to punish the men at sea, but just before sailing 
time Knepp was assaulted and stabbed one dark night in 
town and feared for his life if he were to set foot aboard the 
Rose again. He had no difficulty in keeping track of the ship 
or the misbehavior of her crew, for every craft from the lower 
harbor brought in new tales of lust and theft. 

The stay-at-homes, the ministers, the magistrates, and the 
women-folk sympathized with Knepp, whose trim respect- 
ability was enhanced by the glamour of his naval rating, and 
lent him every assistance. To them, Phips was an upstart 
“ town born lad,” ignorant of the amenities of social decorum 
and a scoffer at the ordinances of religion. As sanctimoniously 
and loudly most of the colonial seamen swore “ man and boy 
they had never seen the like of such wickedness” and openly 
expressed their holy horror at the behavior of the crew of the 
Rose. Doubtless, however, they rejoiced secretly at the dis- 
comfiture of the officious brass-bound naval officer, a type 
whom they hated from bitter experiences with press gangs, 
and admired the courage and daring of Captain Phips, who 
had come up through the hawse-pipes like themselves. 

To escape the prying eyes of parsons, to avoid the sharp 
tongues of tale-bearers, to shake off the restrictions of life in 
small towns — these were the desires which drove boys in the 
colonies to life before the mast. From every part of New Eng- 
land they came — to follow the sea. When John Hull trudged 
through the winter’s snow to Sabbath meeting in the Old 
South, no one would have suspected, from his prosaic appear- 
ance, that he had three vessels at sea and that some of his 
prayers that morning would touch on their safe and prosper- 
ous return. As often as he dined or drove out with Increase 
Mather to be bored with the latter’s tales of royal intrigue, 
he could better every story of the courts of kings with one or 
another yarn which his sailors had brought back to him from 
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some strange-named place on the other side of the world. His 
letter-books were crammed with reports from his masters — of 
Algerian pirates in the Straits of Gibraltar, of the death by 
epidemic of a cargo of black ivory, of hurricanes and Spaniards 
off Honduras. 

Ship-owners and sea-captains were accepted in the best 
circles of New England, once they had become rich enough, 
living as the equals in rank and dignity of bureaucrats and 
even clergymen. Seamen themselves, as a class, ranked with 
skilled craftsmen and minor officials. By the close of the seven- 
teenth century New Englanders were not only at home on the 
sea but famous among the masters of it. 

































THE RUNIC ROCK ON NO MAN’S LAND 
MASSACHUSETTS 


EDMUND B. DELABARRE 


WITH GEOLOGICAL NOTES 
BY 


CHARLES W. BROWN 


HE discovery a few years ago, on a bleak part of the 

shore of Massachusetts, of a rock bearing the name “ Leif 
Eriksson ” in unmistakable runic letters, and the date “ MI” 
in Roman numerals, was a startling fact for students of the 
early history of New England. It aroused keen interest and 
hope, in some quarters, that the location of Vinland might 
now at last have been incontestably established. Is there any 
possibility that this hope may be justified in the light of a 
critical examination of the inscription? 

The runic stone lies on the storm-swept, boulder-covered 
southerly beach of No Man’s Land. This small island lies 
three miles south of Martha’s Vineyard. It owes its name, ap- 
parently, to an early Indian sachem, Tequenoman, to whom 
it once belonged. It has been described fully recently by two 
writers, Mrs. Wood and Mr. Gray." 

The inscription was discovered by the owner of the island, 
Joshua Crane, of Boston, in the autum of 1926. At first he 
preferred that knowledge of its existence should be limited 
to persons who might possibly help to solve the problem of 
its origin, thinking it highly undesirable that there should 
be any premature popular excitement about it. Since that 
time, however, the inscription has been described in books 
published by Captain Wood and his wife and by Mr. Gray, 
and many newspaper articles have dealt with the subject. 

1 Annie M. Wood, Noman’s Land, Isle of Romance (New Bedford, 
Massachusetts, 1931), with a chapter on the rune stone, by her husband, 


Captain Cameron E. Wood; Edward F. Gray, Leif Eriksson, Discoverer of 
America, A.D. 1003 (Oxford: the University Press, 1930) . 
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At Mr. Crane’s request, Professor Brown and the author 
of this note have made a careful study of the inscription, 
visiting the island first for that purpose on October 13, 1931. 
The author went again on July 6, 1932. Many inquiries have 
been made wherever it seemed possible to secure pertinent 
information. The author owes many correspondents his 
thanks for their courteous and painstaking coéperation. The 
limitations of space available in the New ENGLAND Quar- 
TERLY have necessitated the condensation of the original 
report into less than a fourth of its compass as it was first writ- 
ten. The reader is urged, therefore, to realize that the presen- 
tation of facts and arguments is less complete and forcible 
than it might be made. The writers of this article will be glad 
to supply ampler details or references to sources on request. 

First to be presented is Professor Brown’s careful survey of 
the geological facts and inferences: 
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The inscribed rock lies on a beach roughly covered with glacial 
boulders of all sizes. It is about forty feet seaward from the base 
of the 20-foot cliffs, some fifteen to twenty feet above the extreme 
low-water mark of spring tides. It is exposed to view only a few 
hours when the tide recedes. The rock is a polished subangular 
glacial boulder, a light gray contact phase of granite (or granite- 
gneiss) intruding and altering some dark-colored medium basic 
schist like a greenstone; considerably contorted and intruded with 
quartz veins along and across the shear planes. The lettering is 
on the 45° south slope of one of these foliation planes. This face 
is 60 inches wide, 41 inches from top to bottom. The greatest 
thickness exposed is 40 inches. If there are 18 inches below ground 
there and the whole has a triangular section, the rock must con- 
tain not far from 45, cubic feet and weigh about four tons. 

It lies close up against the westerly side of a huge granite- 
gneiss boulder measuring 25 by 12 by 15, feet and weighing nearly 
400 tons. This boulder, we were told, is now called Whale Rock; 
but it seems to have been known formerly as Haystack Rock. We 
gathered some evidence that it once stood upon the cliffs, and 
fell to the beach sometime between 1865, and 1870. No one is 
known to have noticed the inscribed stone earlier than 1926 or 
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in any other than its approximate present position. Mrs. Wood's 
assertion that “ undoubtedly ” the smaller stone rested originally 
upon the top of the larger and both on top of the cliffs, has no 
basis in known fact. It is entirely possible that, until the cliff 
wore away, the smaller stone may have lain buried with many 
others within or under its mass and never was on the surface 
above. 

All around are constantly shifting storm-battered boulders of 
all sizes, relics of the wearing away of the cliffs, which are in part 
portions of a glacial terminal moraine. A careful survey of all 
available evidence justifies the statement that the rate of cliff 
recession on this shore can not well be under one foot yearly and 
may well be two or three times as rapid. It is impossible to arrive 
at a nearer estimate. 

The inscribed rock is constantly subjected to extreme forces of 
destruction. Storm-waves reach the base of the cliffs and beat 
upon this shore often with terrific strength. Under their-enor- 
mous power it is worn by sand-scour and heavily battered and 
ground by rocks hurled and churned against it. That it is itself 
shifted bodily sometimes is proved by comparing a photograph 
here presented, taken in 1927, showing it lying some ten inches 
away from Whale Rock, with the fact that we found it close up 
against the latter in 1931 and buried more deeply. Its composition 
subjects it also to continuous chemical decomposition and sand- 
scour. The effects of these destructive and abrasive processes are 
very apparent to any one who examines the rock. Many photo- 
graphs, some published by Captain Wood and Mr. Gray, others 
unpublished, taken in different years, demonstrate extensive scal- 
ing in the weak plane of the writing, still going on and damaging 
many parts of the inscription. 

All these considerations have a large though not conclusive 
bearing upon the probable age of the inscription. One argument 
advanced concerning this must be rejected at the outset. A granite 
mooring-stone lies higher up on another and less exposed beach 
of the island, on which a fisherman named James H. Mayhew 
carved his initials about 1850. Captain Wood assumes that this 
stone is of softer texture than the runic rock, would wear more 
rapidly, yet shows very little injury; hence the characters of the 
hard runic rock must be as old as the time of the Northmen. 
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Actually, the mooring-stone is the more resistant to wear as well 
as much less subject by position and nature to both chemical and 
mechanical destructive agencies. 

If the runic stone had not moved at all from its exact first 
position on the beach, considering its present distance from the 
cliffs and estimating their recession at the very conservative rate 
of one foot per year, it could not have been exposed by sea-erosion 
to beach conditions for more than about forty years. Allowing for 
possible shiftings up and down the slope, a hundred years as a 
maximum estimate of the duration of its possible presence on 
the beach is the utmost that could be admitted. 

An inscription of this nature upon this kind of rock would 
undoubtedly wear away into illegibility within fifty years under 
the influence of lichen-growth and atmospheric agencies, if ex- 
posed to weathering above the reach of waves. It might last 
indefinitely long, centuries or millennia, if it had fallen face- 
down upon the earth soon after being carved and had been thus 
preserved from further destructive influences. We may conclude, 
therefore, as a first possibility, that the stone might have been 
carved as early as Captain Wood or Mr. Gray assumes, but only if 
it was then remote from the constantly eroding cliffs and within a 
very few years fell facedown and thus became protected from 
weathering until it reached the beach. These conditions are ex- 
ceedingly improbable. 

A second possibility is that it may have been carved after it 
reached the beach, certainly less than 100 years ago, more prob- 
ably less than fifty, while with its many companion boulders it 
lay high up on the beach, smooth, tempting, and conspicuous for 
any one who for any reason wished to leave such a record. Under 
these conditions the inscription could have lasted for some fifty 
years at most, and may be much less old. This is the greatest 
probability of all, and is entirely consistent with its present posi- 
tion and appearance. A third possibility is that it may have been 
carved in approximately the same position which it now occupies. 
In such case, a single heavy gale at half-tide might cause extensive 
damage to its surface, and traces of an inscription might last at 
most not much more than a score of years. In fact, if sufficiently 
severe gales intervened, its appearance when we examined it was 
compatible with the possibility that it might have been carved 
in situ not longer than some seven to ten years before. This last 
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hypothesis may seem less likely than the second, yet it is a dis- 
tinct possibility. On the evidence available we can not settle the 
problem conclusively. 


The inscription consists of four lines running horizontally 
across the stone. The incisions vary in depth from 2 milli- 
metres down to a barely perceptible trace. The letters vary 
in height from two to four inches. In length, the lines meas- 
ure respectively about 22, 5, 18, and 5 inches. According to 
Professor Brown, “ the work was done probably by means of 
a chisel held in the hand and struck by some kind of a 
hammer.” 

Captain Wood has lent the author the negatives of all his 
photographs, kindly permitting the use of them as desired. 
Four of these have been selected for presentation here. One 
shows the clearly legible characters of the inscription empha- 
sized by chalk-lines drawn over them on the rock. This 
version can be regarded as entirely dependable.” The first and 
second lines are still sufficiently clear to be indubitable. As- 
suming that the simple upright stroke was used by the en- 
graver as equivalent to either E or I, the runic letters of the 
first line may be transliterated into Lem Eriksson, or some 
other E-I variation in spelling. The second line seems to be 
the date 1001, in Roman numerals. In the other two lines, 
except for one letter, only the upright strokes can be deter- 
mined with certainty. Study of the rock, and of casts which 
were made from it for more leisurely examination, leads the 
author to believe that these were all that were finished. The 
engraver abandoned his task before completion, either 
through waning of interest, through lack of time, or because 
the lower part of the rock became covered by water. We have 
no grounds for even a plausible guess as to what he intended 
to write, or what he actually wrote if he completed his task. 

The total length of strokes cut into the rock is about 130 
inches. Professor Brown and the author have made tests on 

2 A photograph published by Mr. Gray shows a less reliable chalking. It 


includes an “ N” in the third place in the third line, which is certainly an 
error. q 
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stones of various degrees of hardness to determine the time 
requisite for making cuttings of this extent. Our results in- 
dicated times ranging between forty-five minutes and two and 
three-quarter hours, the latter in case of a very hard granite 
more difficult to carve than the runic rock. How long the 
actual carving took depends, of course, upon the experience, 
vigor, and persistence of the workman and the excellence of 
his tools. We have demonstrated, at least, that it could all 
have been done on a quiet day during one recession of the 
tide, even with the rock in its present position, and with no 
inconvenience from water or spray. On the two occasions 
when the author visited the island, the tide receded many 
feet beyond the rock and allowed two or three hours for 
study of it with entire comfort. 

Two hypotheses have been defended thus far concerning 
the age of the inscription. Captain and Mrs. Wood believe 
that it was the work of some Northman during the period of 
the Vinland voyages. Mr. Gray argues that it was carved as a 
tribute to Leif by some explorer between 1500 and 1620. 
Professor Brown’s report makes a more recent date more 
probable. What can be said for and against each of these 
possibilities? 

A. Arguments against a recent inscriber (Captain Wood 
and Mr. Gray) : — Both writers assume that, if recent, the 
inscription was a deliberate fake or hoax. The author has 
paid particular attention to this question of motive, assem- 
bling a dozen possible ones which can not be enumerated 
here. That the engraver was moved by a desire to pay a 
genuine tribute of admiration to Leif, at a time of leisure 
which he wished to fill with an interesting occupation, seems 
much more probable than that he had any intention to 
deceive. 

Both writers assert that there have been no known residents 
or visitors on the island likely to have had knowledge of 
runic forms or ability to perform the task. This is another 
matter about which particular inquiry has been made. The 
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result completely negatives such a supposition. Some of the 
residents have been undoubtedly intelligent enough and may 
have had knowledge and ability sufficient for this purpose. 
There have been countless visitors to the island — summer 
visitors, professional fishermen, sportsmen seeking land or 
sea game, government surveyors and tide-recorders, yachts- 
men and owners of sailboats, and others. Long lists of such 
people have been compiled: among them many educated 
persons, some of whom surely knew about the Norse voyages, 
shared the popular interest in them, believed that Vinland 
was thereabouts, could easily have gained knowledge of runic 
forms, and had leisure hours to fill interestingly. A few of 
them are known to have had skill in stone-carving, such as 
Mayhew (who, the author is told, lived from about 1816 to 
about 1898) , the surveyors,’ and another of whom mention 
will be made later. 

Mr. Gray assumes that a recent workman would have had 
to devote several days to the task, standing in water or 
drenched by spray, and that he would hardly have chosen so 
hard a rock. It has been shown that he could have completed 
the task without difficulty or discomfort at one sitting. 

Aside from arguments listed below these are all that can 
be urged against the assumption of recency. 

s. Arguments in favor of contemporaneity with the Vin- 
land voyages (Captain and Mrs. Wood) : — Aside from those 
under A, there is none given except that No Man’s Land was 
the site of the Norse headquarters, and that the appearance 
of the inscription and comparison of it with the mooring- 
stone prove that it is very old. The first of these, even if true, 
has no bearing upon the question. The other has been fully 
disproved in Professor Brown’s report. It is clear that this 
belief rests only upon emotional preference, with no real 
evidence in its favor. 


8 There is at least one example of stone-cutting by them on the island. 
Within the last fifty years, there is record of two surveys (1888 and 1897-1898) , 
and of tide-recorders stationed there for nearly four months in 1888. 
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c. Arguments in favor of an explorer between 1500 and 
1620 (Mr. Gray) : — There is only one of these to add to a: 
the inscriber must have known that No Man's Land was the 
site of Leif's headquarters; no one has given evidence of 
possessing such knowledge within these last hundred years, 
until the publication of Mr. Gray's book after the inscription 
was discovered; and it is unbelievable that any one could have 
arrived at an opinion so unprecedented and said nothing 
about it. On the other hand, it is entirely possible that private 
sailing-directions to Vinland may have been still accessible to 
mariners during the period in question, just as Henry Hud- 
son is known to have possessed a document of that nature 
covering the way from Norway to Greenland. It would have 
been eminently natural for such an explorer, landing at 
Leif’s headquarters thus identified, to have erected there an 
appropriate memorial to his illustrious predecessor. 

This is certainly among the possibilities, but only under 
the unlikely conditions which Professor Brown describes. 
The argument advanced to make it seem probable does not 
seem to the author of this note to have any weight. It is un- 
necessary to assume that the inscriber had any idea that Leif 
established his headquarters on No Man’s Land. Rafn, in 
1837, had located these headquarters in upper Narragansett 
Bay. But all the neighboring shores of Rhode Island and 
Massachusetts, and the islands to the south of them, were 
included within the Vinland of popular acceptance. Just as 
likely, at least, as Mr. Gray’s explorer with his improbable 
knowledge, would be some one subsequent to the publication 
of Rafn’s views, who thought that anywhere within the limits 
of Vinland was an appropriate place for such a tribute, and 
who happened to be here on the outlying edges of what he 
believed to be Vinland, with the requisite leisure, skill, and 
inclination — and did not find it equally convenient to travel 
up Narragansett Bay for the purpose. 

p. Arguments favoring recency: — There are no argu- 
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ments capable of withstanding critical examination in favor 
of an earlier date for the inscription than some time within 
the last one hundred years. We may well be grateful to the 
writers who have placed on record, as persuasively as possible, 
all that can be said in behalf of earlier periods. There are 
many reasons warranting belief in a recent date. 

1. There is no certainty that the Northmen ever saw New 
England. Rafn was the first to suggest that they did, but his 
identification of localities is accepted by no modern author- 
ity. Enthusiasts for his belief have appealed to many inscribed 
rocks and other material objects as evidence in its favor. One 
after another every one of them has been proved conclusively 
to have had some other, and later, origin. The descriptions 
in the sagas themselves lead only to controversy. Of recent 
writers, Mr. Gray argues that Martha’s Vineyard and No 
Man’s Land were the headquarters of the Northmen; but Dr. 
Wilfred Grenfell, in The Romance of Labrador (1934) , with 
equal skill and plausibility finds localities upon the Labrador 
coast which fit all the described conditions exactly. A layman 
like the author is obliged to conclude that the problem is still 
unsettled. If the many learned advocates of the more north- 
erly latitudes are right, then certainly the rock in question 
can not possibly have been inscribed by Northmen. 

2. As Mr. Gray has said, Leif’s name on the rock is no 
indication one way or the other. Any one could have put it 
there, at any time and for any reason that appealed to him. 

3. It is practically certain that the date “ MI” is an im- 
possible one. It was used under a mistaken impression that 
Leif’s voyage to America began in 1000, an error initiated 
by Rafn, in 1837. The most reliable authorities agree that he 
did not set out from Greenland before 1003, at the earliest. 

4- The Northmen of Leif’s epoch would not have used 
such runes as we find actually on the stone. All the many 
experts on this matter consulted by Mr. Gray, and others to 
whom the author of this note referred the matter, agree in 
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this decision.* These experts assert that: (a) No runic monu- 
ments are known in Iceland from so early a period. (b) The 
inscription includes forms of letters which probably were not 
in use until much later. They all agree that, if not impossible, 
they are rather suspicious. Jénson conjectures that they be- 
long to the nineteenth century. (c) There is an error in 
grammatical form: “ Leif” should have been written in the 
nominative form, “ Leifr.” (d) There are errors in spelling. 
All agree that the manner of writing the name is at least 
highly suspicious; and there is almost complete agreement 
that a writer of the year 1001 would have written either 
“ Leifr Eirikssonr ” or, “ with nine chances in ten,” as Holand 
expresses it, “ Laifr Airiksunr.” * (e) A date in Roman numer- 
als is also suspicious. Some of our authorities assert that this 
method of dating was not known in Norway until much 
later. Captain Wood's suggestion that Tyrker, a member of 
Leif's expedition, was a South German and might have 
known this way of dating, attributes to this simple artisan a 
larger erudition than is warranted by the descriptions of him 
in the sagas. 

Although one or another of these criticisms may have some 
slight chance of not being applicable, as some of our authori- 
ties concede, yet there is hardly the remotest chance that an 
inscription of the year 1001 could have been framed in viola- 
tion of every one of them. All the experts consulted agree 
in the conclusion that the inscription can not be contempo- 
raneous with the Vinland voyages. 

5. The stone can not have been erected as a prominent 
landmark on the cliffs, visible from the sea, if carved nine 
hundred years ago, or even three hundred, as the theories of 
Captain Wood and Mr. Gray assume. Taking into considera- 


# Readers may be reminded that the list of authorities is at the disposal 
of any one who wishes to ask for it, limitations of space having prevented 
adequate listing of them here. 

5 The inscriber of this stone was not so well informed about correct usage 
as was the committee responsible for the runic inscription on the statue of 
Leif in Boston, dedicated in 1887, where the name is spelled “ Laifr: Airiks: 
Sunr.” 
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tion all possible variations in the rate of cliff recession, our 
geological evidence makes it certain that if it was made so 
long ago, the position of the rock must have been far inland, 
in the midst of the “ magnificent forests” which still covered 
the island when Gosnold made the first historically assured 
landing upon it, in 1602. There is small chance that any one 
would have erected such a memorial in so inconspicuous a 
place. 

6. It is a highly significant fact that the publication of 
Rafn’s book, in 1837, aroused an extraordinary and enduring 
interest in the voyages to Vinland. For a hundred years past, 
there has been a great amount of hero-worship directed to- 
ward the bold “ Vikings.” Before 1837, nothing of the sort 
was true. This fact makes this more recent period a much 
more probable one than that advocated by Mr. Gray. 

7. As Mr. Gray himself points out, the name is written in 
the manner which one might expect from a New Englander 
of the nineteenth or twentieth century, some one who had 
only a smattering of the subject derived from Rafn or his 
followers, and knew Leif’s name only in the form in which it 
is commonly misspelled and mispronounced: “ Leef Eriks- 
son.” The date, also, is a chronological error introduced by 
Rafn. Mr. Gray thinks that these misconceptions might have 
been prevalent already at the time of his hypothetical ex- 
plorer. They point with vastly greater emphasis to a more 
recent date. 

8. If the engraving was done by an American at some time 
since 1837, then it is certain that he was not one of the few 
American scholars who have been masters of Icelandic writ- 
ing, but rather some amateur who contented himself with 
a superficial knowledge gained from some easily consulted 
book of reference. There have been many of these available to 
scholars. Most likely of all he looked for a compact simple 
table of Scandinavian runes in some dictionary or encyclo- 
pedia. The author has tried to find as many such tables as 
might have been consulted as possible. So far as he has yet de- 
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termined, there was none such published, containing all the 
letters just as they were engraved on this stone, and giving the 
simple upright stroke the value of both E and I, until after 
the beginning of the present century. The Encyclopedia 
Americana, in its edition of 1904, for the first time supplies 
just such a table as might have been the source of our en- 
graver’s model. This does not make it impossible that his 
enterprise may have had an earlier date. It is to be strongly 
suspected, however, that it was from this table that the en- 
graver derived his knowledge of runic forms. 

g. Some weight must be given to the opinion of the late 
Captain George Fred Tilton, who told the author that he, 
and numerous fishermen and sportsmen, and boys tending 
sheep and keeping them away from the unwholesome kelp of 
the beaches, had long been thoroughly familiar with the 
island and with every individual stone on it. If the runic 
stone had ever been up on the cliffs with its inscription ex- 
posed, they would certainly have seen it. If it was inscribed 
after it arrived on the beach, it can not be more than a very 
few years old, because of the enormous amount of battering 
which it receives. 

10. The geological indications, we have seen, permit the 
assumption of a date as recent as we may wish to assign on the 
basis of other evidence; and they make a duration of less than 
fifty years for the inscription by far the most probable. 

11. An abundance of persons are known to have been on 
the island within the last fifty years, among whom may easily 
be found several who might have had adequate knowledge, 
motive, and opportunity for making this inscription. Many 
of them certainly were infected with the widely prevalent 
enthusiasm for the discoverers of Vinland. It is almost in- 
evitable that some of them should have had the curiosity to 
learn something about the runic alphabet. This island, more- 
over, was a not inappropriate place for a Norse memorial. 
No one, to be sure, has confessed to any knowledge about who 
was the actual inscriber; so the problem is still not wholly 
solved. 
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One person may be named, however, who combined within 
himself practically all the characteristics that we would need 
to seek in the person who carved the stone. This is Walton 
Ricketson (1839-1923), of New Bedford. He was brought 
up in an atmosphere of familiarity with the Norse legends, for 
his father, Daniel Ricketson (1813-1898) , was a scholar and 
historian whose writings include references to the supposed 
Norse visits to the vicinity. The author has been led to under- 
stand that Walton “ was a great man on research, venturing 
everywhere around this locality in his sailboat and studying 
all legends; very much interested in all that pertained to the 
Norsemen, of whom he often spoke.” Moreover, he was a 
skilled sculptor. He was a member of the committee on the 
Gosnold memorial, and himself carved its cornerstone in 
preparation for the ceremonies of laying it on June 4, 1902. 
The author is unwilling definitely to identify Ricketson as 
the sculptor of the No Man’s Land rock. It is clear, however, 
that whoever he was, the sculptor (unless the thing was done 
as a deliberate hoax) must have been a person with very 
much the same training, interests, and abilities as those 
Ricketson is known to have possessed. 

It is not to be forgotten that there are a number of other 
possibilities: Mayhew, government surveyors, and others of 
whom we know less. In any case, the author prefers to be- 
lieve that the engraver, whoever he was, was moved by the 
desire for an interesting active occupation on a day of leisure 
as well as by a strong admiration for the man whose name 
he carved. It is by no means impossible that the sculptor had 
no thought of deceiving any one with a “ fake” record which 
might be falsely attributed to Leif himself. 

Limitations of available evidence make it impossible to 
prove one theory or another as to this rock. It presents an 
interesting problem about which there may be diverse opin- 
ions. All the evidence obtainable, however, makes a date 
earlier than 1837 improbable to the highest degree. The in- 
scription on this rock on No Man’s Land was cut almost 
certainly at some time within the twentieth century. 
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A NOTE ON THE RELATION OF SCIENCE AND 
RELIGION IN PROVINCIAL AMERICA 


THEODORE HORNBERGER 


AMUEL JOHNSON (1696-1772) has long been known 

as a leader in the revolt against Congregationalism which 
almost wrecked Yale in 1722, and as the most prominent, if 
not the only, American disciple of George Berkeley. Johnson 
took up with the idealistic metaphysics of the latter after 
meetings with Berkeley during the residence of the future 
bishop at Newport, Rhode Island, in 1729. Recently, the 
writings of Johnson have been made in large part available; * 
Professor H. W. Schneider, one of the editors, has very 
strongly urged the study of them as a key to the intellectual 
life of the time;* and Johnson has even acquired a place in 
at least one well-known anthology of our colonial and early 
national literature.* Professor Schneider’s conviction that 
Johnson’s writings have interest for the historian of ideas in 
America is well grounded. An examination of those writings 
with a view to presenting further evidence of Johnson’s atti- 
tude towards science is not untimely. This evidence consti- 
tutes one of the most interesting chapters in the history of the 
transition of ideas from England to America; it reveals the 
early appearance in America of some of the most important 
phases of the eighteenth-century relations between science 
and religion. 


1 Samuel Johnson, President of King’s College, His Career and Writings, 
Herbert W. and Carol Schneider, Editors, 4 volumes (New York, 1929) . This 
work is cited hereinafter as Career and Writings. 

2 “The Mind of Samuel Johnson,” Career and Writings, u, 3-22, and 
H. W. Schneider, The Puritan Mind (New York, 1930) , 156-191. 

8% The Roots of National Culture: American Literature to 1830, Robert E. 
Spiller, Editor, Volume 1 of American Literature: A Period Anthology, Oscar 
Cargill, General Editor, (New York, 1933) , 162-167. 
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Johnson's intellectual life dates precisely from the arrival 
of the Dummer library at Saybrook, Connecticut, in 1714, 
when the college received over seven hundred volumes in one 
shipment. His accomplishments before that date have come 
down in the form of a “ synopsis” of philosophy compiled 
by him before his graduation in February of that year.* This 
synopsis shows that the teaching at Saybrook was, as Johnson 
himself says, “ the scholastic cobwebs of a few little English 
and Dutch systems,” and that hie had, in 1714, no knowledge 
whatsoever of seventeenth-century physics or astronomy. Not 
even Copernicus had left any mark upon the twelve hundred 
Latin theses of Johnson’s laboriously constructed outline of 
knowledge, to say nothing of Descartes, Boyle, or Newton. 
When the Dummer books arrived, in the autumn, Johnson 
and his friends had “ all at once the vast pleasure of reading 
the works of our best English poets, philosophers, and 
divines, Shakespeare and Milton, etc., Locke and Norris, etc., 
Boyle and Newton, etc., Patrick and Whitby, Barrow, Tillot- 
son, South, Sharp, Scot and Sherlock, etc.” * Seldom, surely, 
has the accumulated literature of a highly important century 
burst so instantaneously upon a group of college men. The 
effect was almost immediate; at the end of his Latin synopsis, 
after “ November 11, 1714. Finitum Opus Thanksgiving 
Day’s Night,” Johnson later made this entry: “ And by next 
Thanksgiving, November 16, 1715, I was wholly changed to 
the New Learning.” * 

The difference in Johnson’s thinking is measured by a re- 
vised system or summa of all knowledge, dated October 15, 
1716.’ He headed it: “ These are the System of the Travails 
of the Humane Intellect in the Microcosm and in the Macro- 
cosm,” and it is indeed one of those thoughtfully wrought 
compilations which bear the imprint of many centuries of 
human speculation. In it, Aristotle and Epicurus are cited 

4 Reprinted, with translation, in Career and Writings, 1, 55-186. 

5 “ Autobiography,” Career and Writings, 1, 7. 


6 Career and Writings, ui, 186. 
7 Reprinted, Career and Writings, 11, 203-215. 
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alongside William Ames, the Puritan, and John Le Clerc, 
one of the last of the universal scholars of neo-Latin culture. 
Scholastic methods and phraseology are inextricably mingled 
with ideas out of Bacon and expression akin to the optimistic 
deism of the latter seventeenth century. It would be igno- 
rance to agree with Johnson that he was “ wholly changed to 
the New Learning,” but the document is so fundamental to 
his whole succeeding thought that it is well worth analysis. 


1. The soul of man, he begins, “ being of a spiritual, immaterial 
and immortal nature,” endowed with the powers of reflection, 
intellection, and election, is a being of great dignity and well 
worth studying. 

u. Although in our “ lapsed state ” we have not the great powers 
which we possessed before the Fall, it is yet worth while to recover 
as much as possible of that primitive and native “ glory, beauty, 
perspicuity, and regularity.” 

mi. The soul of man, seeking truth and goodness in an insecure 
world, attains to peace and satisfaction in finding its Maker, “ for 
truth and goodness do immediately satisfy the cravings of a 
rational and immortal spirit.” 

1v. Many, alas, not only miss their Maker in their quest for hap- 
piness, but, overpowered by sensuality, practically deny His ex- 
istence. This is not only highly irreligious, but grossly irrational. 
Who can deny Him who looks at the admirable structure of the 
universe, and the vast variety of being, “ both inanimate and 
animate here below in the earth, the admirable curiosity of the 
products of nature, all marching in so exact order, as though they 
were all guided by innate reason.” 


Thus far, Johnson has nothing which might not be par- 
alleled in the writings of John Calvin, although the argument 
from design which appears in the fourth section is one which 
was very dear to the rational theologians of the seventeenth 
century and to the deists as well. 


v. To make this plainer: (1) “I think I have no ground for the 
least suspicion whether the ideas set before my mind are images 
of things real without me or not — for that I myself am, I am 
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certain, for qui cogitat et dubitat est, and I have as little reason 
to question or suspect the being of anything else as of myself.” 
(2) Sense tells me, too, that the creatures are every instant chang- 
ing; there is everywhere evidence of mutability. (3) Mutability 
infers time, a beginning, continuance, and end. (4) Therefore 
the world is not eternal, particularly since history gives us no 
account of above five or six thousand years back. (5) That the 
world is not eternal suggests that it had a beginning, which re- 
futes Aristotle. (6) That the world had a beginning supposes it 
had a cause, or else it gave being to itself, which is absurd be- 
cause nothing can come of nothing. This refutes Epicurus and 
the fortuitous concourse of atoms explanation. (7) A cause can- 
not give to its effect anything which it does not have itself. 
(8) The world displays infinite wisdom in its structure and gov- 
ernment. (9g) The cause therefore must have wonderful and 
infinite properties, beyond those of any created being. (10) The 
ability to draw such wonders out of nothing argues infinite under- 
standing and power, such as only a Deity can have, and are suffi- 
cient to denominate the cause of the world as God. 


Note that Johnson here begins with the Cartesian premise, 
and shows no trace of Berkeleian idealism, swinging, on the 
contrary, into the scholastic forms of argument. He might 
easily have derived his whole discussion directly or indirectly 
from many books of the period, which tried to make the 
existence and attributes of God logically irrefutable. The 
most likely is Samuel Clarke’s Demonstration in the Boyle 
Lectures for 1704. Johnson’s reading-list, however, does not 
show this book until 1728, nor Fénelon’s similar Demonstra- 
tion, a translation of which was published in London in 1713, 
until 1722.* The argument may be found, however, in any 
number of books after the middle of the seventeenth century. 


vi. It must be concluded that the being and existence of a God 
rests upon the most rational of grounds. 

vu. God made man to be the only one of His creatures to ap- 
preciate His perfections. 


8 Career and Writings, 1, 506 and 501. 
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Here is an idea which goes back at least as far as Plato and 
Aristotle, an idea which Johnson could have found in in- 
numerable writers from Cicero down to Robert Boyle. 


vat. Therefore He not only furnished man with a glorious body, 
but inclosed within it an intelligent or rational soul or mind, to 
“ receive the ideas or images of the rays of the glorious wisdom 
and other of the adorable perfections of God in His works and 
word.” 


This phrasing is reminiscent not only of the creation myth 
in Plato’s Timeus, but also of Malebranche’s and Norris's 
“ divine ideas.” 


mx. Philosophy then is a system of all learning. Man the microcosm 
should know what he can, and improve what he can learn from 
the macrocosm. 

x. Idea, however, needs definition. It is “the intelligence the 
mind has of anything coming within the reach of it.” Philosophy 
is a system of all ideas, and is not here used as excluding divinity. 


Johnson's definition of “idea” would seem to indicate 
that he had not yet read John Locke carefully, despite allu- 
sions to him in his correspondence with his friend and fellow- 
tutor, Browne.’ His reading-list shows that he read Locke in 
1720 and many times thereafter.** Johnson’s chief merit as a 
philosopher is said to be his improvement on this definition."* 


x1. Learning may be considered theoretically or practically, as 
the object of contemplation or the rule of actions, as science or 
art. 

xu. Knowledge is practical when it represents to the agent the 
thing to be done, and how it is to be done. 

xm. All sciences or arts are either semiotical, i.e., conversant 
about signs, or real, i.e., conversant about things. 


® Career and Writings, , 197. 

10 Career and Writings, 1, 495-526. 

11 Adam Leroy Jones, Early American Philosophers (Columbia University 
Contributions to Philosophy, Psychology, and Education, u, Number 4) (New 
York, 1898) , 26-28, and 1; Woodbridge Riley, American Philosophy, The Early 
Schools (New York, 1907) , 108-113. 
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The greatest change in later versions of this division of the 
sciences is Johnson’s dropping of this twofold distribution 
in favor of the Lockean one: rational, natural, and moral.** 


xiv. Semiotical sciences and arts are conversant about signs, 
whether they be ideas, as in Logic, or words, as in Grammar. 

xv. Logic is the science or art of thinking or reasoning. 

xvi. Grammar is the science or art of speaking or writing. 

xvul. Grammar has two appendages: Rhetoric, which deals with 
prose; and Poetry, which deals with meter. 

xvi. Real sciences deal with things. 

xix. “ But here, before we proceed to the distribution, we must 
constitute a general science, even as trees they don’t branch out 
from the roots, but grow up some first with a stump or trunk.” 
There are certain properties which are common in all beings, 
such as unity, verity, essence, existence, cause, effect, etc. See for 
these Mr. J. Clarke, who calls the science relating to them on- 
tology or metaphysic. 


Note the borrowing of the tree metaphor from Francis 
Bacon, probably by way of John Le Clerc (1657-1736), 
whose Logica, Ontologia et Pneumatalogia, published in Am- 
sterdam, in 1692, Johnson owned in the edition of 1702." 
The correspondence with Browne shows that this section 
came fairly directly from Le Clerc." 


xx. Except for metaphysic all real science may be reduced to two 
heads: those dealing with the creature and those dealing with the 
Creator. 

xxi. Sciences dealing with the creature are mathematic or physic. 
xxul. Mathematic is the science or art of computing. 

xxmi. Mathematics are either pure or mixed. Pure deal with 
quantity in general, as Arithmetic, Algebra, and Geometry. 
Mixed deal with quantity applied to bodies or their qualities, 
as Astronomy, Geography (“in the use whereof there are two 


12 For this change, see the next known MS. (1730?) , in Career and Writ- 
ings, 1, 310. See, also, Locke’s Essay Concerning Human Understanding, A. S. 
Pringle-Pattison, Editor, (Oxford, 1924) , 369-371. 

18 Career and Writings, , 197. 

14 Career and Writings, u, 197-198. 
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globes, the celestial and terrestrial, telescopes, and many other 
instruments”), Optics, and Music. 

xxiv. Physic is the science or art of searching after and discover- 
ing the nature of things. Mathematics is very useful in it. 

xxv. Many sciences fall under physic, according to the object of 
study: (1) the objects of Metaphysics and Pneumatics are the 
heavens and angels; (2) of Astrology, the starry heavens and 
their influence; (3) of Stoichology, the elements; (4) of Meteor- 
ology, the meteors; (5) of Lithology, the stones; (6) of Metal- 
lurgy, the Metals; (7) of Botanics, the plants and their vegetable 
soul; (8) of Anatomy, Medicine, Chemistry, Natural History, 
etc., beasts and men, with sensitive and rational souls. In the 
study of all these “there are sundry instruments used besides 
which of great use are telescopes, microscopes, thermometers, and 
pumps and many others.” 


This last section alone would convincingly demonstrate 
that Johnson had not wholly gone over to the “ new learn- 
ing.” The uncritical nature of the information, the scholastic 
distinctions, and the combinations of astrology and Platonic 
conceptions of the soul with hints of the new astronomy and 
microscopy — all show his dependence upon tradition. 


xxvi. Sciences respecting the Creator and our duty to Him are 
called theology. 

xxvul. Theology is either natural or revealed. 

xxvii. Natural theology consists of two parts. The cognoscenda 
deal with the being and attributes of God, His works, and our 
knowledge of a future state of rewards and punishments. The 
agenda contain whatever is done by man to the glory of God and 
the good of mankind, and include ethics or morality, economics, 
politics, and ecclesiastics. Under the last two heads fall political 
and church history. 

xxix. Revealed theology is the study of God’s word. 

xxx. Its two parts are the credenda, or articles of our creed, and 
the agenda, or Christian duties. 


Rearranged versions of this system, in manuscript or in 
one or another of his books, constituted one of the main inter- 
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ests of Johnson’s life. At least nine other appearances of it 
are known, and there may be more. By 1743, it was called 
“ An Introduction to the Study of Philosophy,” and, accom- 
panied by a catalogue of writers and books to be read in each 
field, was appended to Rector Clap’s account of the Yale 
College Library."* In 1744, it was published in London,** and 
it was probably one of the principal reasons why Benjamin 
Franklin’s attention was called to Johnson as a possible presi- 
dent for the proposed College of Philadelphia." In 1752, it 
formed the introduction to Elementa Philosophica, Johnson's 
text-book in philosophy,”* and as late as 1771 it was appended 
to his English and Hebrew Grammar.” 

The traces of the Dummer books in the 1716 version which 
has been summarized are slight and yet apparent. As Pro- 
fessor Riley says, Johnson’s scheme shows him to be imbued 
with optimism, and with the hope of attaining evidences of 
cosmic design.”® Not only is his scholastic system tinged with 
the milder forms of deism, but it has absorbed a few faint 
exhalations from the new science. It is not known with cer- 
tainty just what Johnson had read at this time besides Le 
Clerc, for his reading-list does not begin until 1719, when 
he left his tutorship at Yale. In the latter year, however, and 
in 1720, he was reading Locke, Huygens’s Cosmotheorus, 
Derham’s Astro- and Physico-Theology, Whiston’s Astro- 
nomical Lectures, and other religio-scientific works which 
sought to utilize the discoveries of seventeenth-century 
science.** No doubt he had dipped into some of these as early 


as 1715, and it is, perhaps, true, as he says in his autobiog- 


15 F. B. Dexter, Biographical Sketches of the Graduates of Yale College 
with Annals of the College History, October, 1701-May, 1745 (First Series) 
(New York, 1885) , 723-724. 

16 Career and Writings, 1, 313-320. This was the second London edition, 


an earlier version having appeared in a periodical, The Republic of Letters, 
for May, 1731. 

17 Career and Writings, 1, 155. 

18 Career and Writings, u, 361-367. 

19 Career and Writings, i, 352-356. 

20 Riley, American Philosophy, 67. 

21 Career and Writings, 1, 497-500.. 
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raphy, that he and Browne “ introduced the study of Mr. 
Locke and Sir Isaac Newton as fast as they could and in order 
to do this the study of mathematics. The Ptolemaic system was 
hitherto as much believed as the Scriptures, but they soon 
cleared up and established the Copernican by the help of 
Whiston’s Lectures, Derham, etc.” It is interesting to note 
Johnson’s acknowledgment that he lacked mathematics 
enough to understand Newton, and had to apply himself 
laborizusly to master the fundamentals. At length, however, 
he was able “to read Sir Isaac with understanding and his 
aversion turned into a great pleasure.” ** There is good reason 
to believe, on the other hand, that as an old man Johnson was 
inclined to paint the ignorance of early eighteenth-century 
Connecticut somewhat blacker than the facts allow. 

In 1722—1723 Johnson was in England to receive episcopal 
ordination, and his journal * tells, amidst sight-seeing and 
faithful sermon-going, of meetings with Dr. John Woodward, 
the geologist, at Gresham College, and with Nicholas Saun- 
derson, the blind professor of mathematics, who did much 
to spread the Newtonian philosophy at Cambridge. 

Back in Connecticut, Johnson soon had his church estab- 
lished at Stratford. He tells us, and the statement is confirmed 
by his reading-list, that he was soon engrossed in study of the 
“ gradual but deplorable progress of infidelity and apostasy 
in this age of mighty pretense and reasoning, from the well- 
meaning but too-conceited Mr. Locke down to Tindal, and 
thence to Bolingbroke, etc. etc.” ** His chief reading, in other 
words, was in the literature of the great deistic controversy, 
and his reading-list shows that he followed closely and sys- 
tematically contemporary English theology.** At about the 





22 Career and Writings, 1, 8-9. 

28 Printed in large part in E. E. Beardsley, Life and Correspondence of 
Samuel Johnson, D.D. (Second edition, New York and London, 1847) . 

24 Career and Writings, 1, 23. 

25 Between 1724 and 1730, for example, he read the following books 
directly connected with the deistic controversy. The first date is that of publi- 
cation; the second, the date at which Johnson first read the book, according 
to his list: Career and Writings, 1, 502-510. 
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same time, and evidently as a part of his study of the Christian 
evidences, Johnson began to read more science than he had 
at any time since his effort to understand the Principia, in 
1720." 

In 1728, there appears for the first time an author who 
was thenceforward to be re-read time and time again, and who 
was to become, within the next year, Johnson’s chief ac- 
quaintance among the truly great men of his day. This was, 
of course, George Berkeley, whose Principles of Human 
Knowledge Johnson read nine months before its author ar- 
rived at Newport. 

On account of the infrequency and unimportance of John- 


1692 (1726) Richard Bentley, The Folly and Unreasonableness of Atheism. 
The first Boyle Lectures. 

1699 (1729) Earl of Shaftesbury, Inquiry Concerning Virtue. 

1703 (1728) Francis Gastrell, The Certainty and Necessity of Religion. 
Boyle Lectures. 

1704 (1726) Samuel Clarke, Demonstration of the Being and Attributes of 
God. Boyle Lectures. 

1709 (1724) Earl of Shaftesbury, Philosophical Rhapsody. 

1713 (1726) Samuel Clarke, Discourse Concerning the Prophecies. 

1713 (1726) Richard Bentley, Phileletherus Lipsiensis. 

1719 (1724) Daniel Wateriand, A Vindication of Christ’s Divinity. 

1722 (1727) William Wollaston, Religion of Nature. 

1723 (1725) Daniel Waterland, Critical History of the Athanasian Creed. 

1724 (1727) Anthony Collins, The Grounds and Reasons of the Christian 
Religion. 

1725 (1727) Edward Chandler, A Defence of Christianity from the 
Prophecies. 

1725 (1726) Francis Gastrell, Moral Proof of the Certainty of a Future 
State. 

1725 (1726) Arthur Ashley Sykes, Essay on the Truth of the Christian 
Religion. 

26 Jn his lists for the period from 1727 through 1730 appear, among others, 
the following scientific and religio-scientific works: Le Clerc’s Physica (Cam- 
bridge, 1700); Rohault’s Natural Philosophy (London, 1710) ; Gravesande’s 
Mathematica! Elements of Natural Philosophy (London, 1720); Gregory's 
Astronomy (London, 1713); Huygens’s Planetary Worlds (London, 1699?) ; 
Whiston’s New Theory of the Earth (London, 1696) ; Whiston’s Astronomical 
Lectures (London, 1715) ; Woodward's Natural History of the Earth (London, 
1695) ; Newton’s Optics; Pemberton’s View of Sir Isaac Newton’s Philosophy 
(London, 1728) ; Sprat’s History of the Royal Society (London, 1667) ; Hales’s 
Vegetable Staticks (London, 1727); “ Nicolai Copernici Revolutionum ”; 
Boyle’s Christian Virtuoso (London, 1690) ; Fontenelle’s Plurality of Worlds 
(London, 1688?) ; Cheyne’s Philosophical Principles of Religion (London, 
1701) ; Whiston’s Astronomical Principles of Religion (London, 1717) . 
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son’s writings at this period, it can not be shown that his 
semi-scientific reading had any immediate effect. There is, 
however, one sermon on “ The Necessity of Revealed Reli- 
gion,” which dates from 1727." In it Johnson makes use of 
the Newtonian argument from design, although not in the 
ecstatic or optimistic way of Cotton Mather or Thomas 
Prince.** It would seem, in fact, that as early as this he per- 
ceived the danger of too much emphasis upon reason and 
science and natural religion. This sermon, indeed, suggests 
that his reading in the sciences and in Christian apologetics 
was tempering his enthusiasm for Locke and Newton even 
before he met George Berkeley, in 1729.” 

Berkeley, however, made Johnson sharply conscious that 
from a religious point of view both Locke and Newton were 
likely to lead men into insuperable difficulties, Locke because 
his “ abstract ideas’ stood in the way of clarification of both 
philosophy and theology, Newton because, in spite of his 
piety, he perpetuated the preoccupation of Galileo and 
Hobbes with matter and motion.* Berkeley always spoke of 
both men with the greatest respect, but he feared and hated 
the materialistic tendencies of their followers. His aim was 
religious, and to the support of religion he dedicated his 
“new principle,” the affirmation of “ Mind as the Synthesis, 
Substance, and Cause of all ideas or objects.” This he re- 
garded, justly, as a great support to religious faith, and he 
now tried to explain more fully to his admiring neighbor, 
Johnson, what he had meant in the Principles of Human 
~~ a9 First printed in Career and Writings, m1, 369-380. 

28 Compare, for instance, Cotton Mather, The Christian Philosopher 
(London, 1721) , 84-85, and Thomas Prince, Civil Rulers Raised Up by God 
to Feed His People (Boston, 1728) , 12-13. 

29 Johnson’s letters at this time to William Burnet, then governor of 
New York, and his controversy with Jonathan Dickinson show evidences of 
this reading. Their interest, however, is theological. Riley, American Philoso- 
phy, 71-73. sees in the Dickinson papers a transition from “a popular deism 
to 2 high idealism.” Schneider, in “The Mind of Samuel Johnson,” Career 
and Writings, m1, 14, thinks that the swing away from Locke and Newton was 
the result of Berkeley's influence. 


30 The Works of George Berkeley, D.D., A. C. Fraser, Editor, (Oxford, 
1871) , 1, 230-231, 212-217. 
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Knowledge. He lent Johnson the other books that he had writ- 
ten, talked to him at such length that their conversations have 
been thought to be the basis of Berkeley's Alciphron, manag- 
ing also to maintain with him for at least a year, “ the most 
notable philosophical correspondence that had taken place in 
the early American schools.” ** 

Converted to Berkeley's idealistic hypothesis that being is 
only perceiving, by which he hoped to rescue faith from the 
“ absurdities of abstract ideas and the gross notion of matter,” 
Johnson sought to pass on his newly won conviction to 
his friends in Connecticut. The first objection they raised 
was that the “ new principle” seemed to subvert the phi- 
losophy of Newton. Johnson’s earliest surviving letter to 
Berkeley suggested the extent to which Newtonian theories 
ruled even Connecticut by 1729. Let Newton, he wrote, “ or 
any other man, be heard only so far as his opinion is sup- 
ported by reason: — but after all I confess I have so great a 
regard for the philosophy of that great man, that I would 
gladly see as much of it, as may be, to obtain in this ideal 
scheme.” ** Johnson’s Connecticut friends were doubtful, too, 
about the idea of God and His relation to the world which 
Berkeley's system seemed to suggest. They show themselves 
reluctant to give up the clock-like universe of Newton, and 
slow to accept the occasionalistic notion that God is in the 
world, exerting His immediate influence in all phenomena. 
These, and many other problems, Berkeley was able to solve 
for Johnson, if not for his friends. When Berkeley departed 
for England, in 1731, he left behind him a loyal disciple, who 
was thoroughly convinced that, of the metaphysical systems 
developed from the new science, Berkeley's was immensely 
superior to Newton’s. To see the visible, sensible world as the 





31 Riley, American Philosophy, 93. The letters are printed by Riley and 
in Career and Writings, u, 263-284. The best accounts of Berkeley's residence 
in Newport are those by Moses Coit Tyler, “George Berkeley and His 
American Visit,” Three Men of Letters (New York, 1895) , 4-68; and Benjamin 
Rand, Berkeley’s American Sojourn (Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1932) . 

32 Career and Writings, u, 264. 
33 Career and Writings, , 264-270. 
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direct expression of divine ideas, and to feel that mind and 
spirit were infinitely more important than their manifesta- 
tions in matter, were decidedly preferable to regarding the 
universe as a machine where matter and force reigned prac- 
tically supreme. The one brought God close to the individual, 
saw God in nature, implied if not actually affirmed imma- 
nency; the other almost inevitably relegated God to a remote 
first cause, saw in nature only the rule of law and order, and 
left man with a cold and almost inconceivable God of reason. 
Thus Johnson, for one, escaped the dangers of deism. 

Since from a philosophical standpoint Johnson had no 
direct disciples, his influence in American thought has usually 
been called unimportant. One needs only to read Johnson’s 
later sermons and his philosophical text-book to realize, how- 
ever, that Berkeleian ideas were foremost in his thought and 
speech for the remainder of his life. In a sermon on “ The 
Foundation of our Faith in Christ” (1731) “* Johnson uses, 
for instance, a form of the argument from design which may 
reasonably be called Berkeleian. The works of nature are 


. . . the language of Almighty God, whereby He is continually 
seeking to imprint a sense of Himself, his wisdom, power, and 
goodness upon our minds, while we behold Him perpetually 
exerting and displaying Himself in thousands of nameless beau- 
ties, most wise and artful contrivances, and mighty and wonder- 
ful productions, all things being ranged in a most excellent order, 
and governed by fixed and stated laws, every thing steadily aiming 
at his destined end, . . . so as to constitute a grand, entire, firmly 
connected system, agitated, and as it were animated and governed 
by Him the great genius of the whole.** 


Order is here, and traces of Newtonian ideas, but God is 
here also, as He is not in many of the delineations of the 
Newtonian universe. Science in this view has been subordi- 
nated to theology and final ends, and God is close and near 


%4 Written in 1731 and first printed in Career and Writings, m1, 381-393. 
35 Career and Writings, m1, 390-391. 
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at hand once more, despite the different view of nature which 
had been established by the work of Newton and his fellows. 

Once in a while, to be sure, Johnson hints at the older 
theology, suggesting the type of intervention which assumes 
a transcendent deity. In 1740, he preached a thanksgiving 
sermon on the fifth of November; * in 1749, a sermon on the 
entire dependence of the creature upon God.*’ Both try to 
retain some semblance of interposition. 


I know [Johnson wrote, in the latter sermon] it is a fashionable 
sort of philosophy (a science falsely so-called) to conceive that 
God governs the world only by a general providence according 
to certain fixed laws of nature which he hath established without 
ever interposing himself with regard to particular cases and per- 
sons. Doubtless it is right to be so persuaded of such a general 
providence, and consequently wrong to be always looking out 
for remarkable interpositions upon every emergency. Notwith- 
standing which I must believe there is a particular providence 
that watches over us in all our ways, and that without any sensi- 
ble varying from the general method of his proceeding in the 
government of the world, he may and does very often secretly 
and insensibly influence the minds of men, and lead them to such 
a determination of their thoughts and resolutions as they would 
not otherwise have gone into without his influence.** 


It is a bit hard to see how this fits Johnson’s metaphysical 
beliefs, but it is clear enough that as a doctrine of special 
providence it is far from that of Calvin and the New England 
fathers. 

In general, however, Johnson’s phraseology is closer to 
that of Berkeley and Malebranche, particularly in such ser- 
mons as that on the nature of God, first preached in 1746, 


and that concerning the intellectual world, in 1747.” 


36 First printed in Career and Writings, m1, 435-446. 

37 First printed in Career and Writings, m1, 538-547. 

88 Career and Writings, Il, 544-545- 

89 First printed in Career and Writings, m1, 482-500. 

40 First printed in Career and Writings, mi, 501-514. Both these last- 
named sermons are discussed in Riley, American Philosophy, 99-101. 
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These immortal souls of ours, being not objects of sense any 
more than the Deity, the father and former of them, we scarce 
know how to reckon them, as well as Him, among real beings 

. we are sometimes almost tempted to doubt of their existence, 
independent of these gross tangible bodies. Whereas if we would 
accustom ourselves to withdraw our thoughts from the things 
that are seen . . . we might soon be convinced that their exist- 
ence is so far from depending on the existence of the body (that 
on the other hand, the existence of body depends entirely on the 
existence of mind, and that its existence can have no sense or 
meaning in it separate from its being perceived and acted by 
mind: and consequently that) it is these bodies that are really 
the empty, uncertain, unstable, fleeting (fugacious) things, and 
that it is mind soul or spirit, that is the real stable and certain 
thing.** 


How much of this metaphysics a Connecticut congregation 
grasped or accepted can not be said, but that they heard a 
great deal of it is evident from the most cursory examination 
of Johnson’s sermons, in which such discussions of mind and 
body frequently appear. 

The central place among Johnson’s idealistic writings is 
occupied, however, by the Elementa Philosophica,* the first 
text-book in philosophy to be published in America. The 
connections of that work with the philosophy of Berkeley, 
Malebranche, and Norris have been amply demonstrated by 
Adam Leroy Jones and Professor Riley. What needs to be 
added is that the Elementa Philosophica represents a further 
and most curious development in Johnson’s thinking, a de- 
velopment which amounts to a thorough-going repudiation 
of the study of nature. 

Johnson's reading-list shows, as has been seen, that at the 
time of his interest in the deistic controversy, about 1727- 
1731, he was also much interested in science. Thereafter, 
whether by reason of the distrust aroused by Berkeley or by 

41 Career and Writings, 11, 509. 


42 Published in Philadelphia, in 1752, and reprinted in Career and Writ- 
ings, 11, 359-518. 
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reason of his natural predilection for metaphysics, scientific 
books appear to have interested him only infrequently. The 
only important book of science which he read soon after its 
appearance seems to have been his friend Franklin’s Experi- 
ments and Observations on Electricity, published in London, 
in 1751, which he lists within two years of its publication. 
In the fascinating list of scientific books which he recom- 
mended in the 1744 edition of his Introduction to the Study 
of Philosophy,“ a list which corresponds fairly well with his 
own reading, the only strikingly fresh title is the Spectacle de 
la Nature, by Abbé Antoine Noél de Pluche, which was pub- 
lished in Paris, in 1732, and came out in an English translation 
seven years later in London. By 1746, moreover, he had been 
drawn into a movement which was definitely anti-scientific; 
he had become interested, in short, in that curious group 
known as the Hutchinsonians.** 

The first distinction which came to John Hutchinson 
(1674-1737) was his correspondence with John Woodward, 
for whom he collected fossil remains at the time Woodward 
was preparing his Natural History of the Earth, a pioneer 
work in geology, which was accepted, in its time, as a scientific 
proof of the universal deluge. Woodward's science did not 
win Hutchinson’s approval. He therefore turned himself (he 
was not 2 university man) to the study of Hebrew, in order 
to establish his belief that the book of Genesis holds not only 
a literal history of the world, but is also the introduction to 
all science. By ignoring the vowel points, Hutchinson rein- 
terpreted Hebrew Scripture in terms which refuted New- 
tonian philosophy and attributed gravitation sometimes to a 
universal fluid, sometimes to the cherubim. Moses’ Principia, 

43 Career and Writings, 1, 524. 

44 Reprinted in Career and Writings, 1, 317-320. 

45 For brief and somewhat unsatisfactory accounts of the movement, see 
Leslie Stephen, History of English Thought in the Eighteenth Century (Lon- 
don, 1876) , 1, 389-392; John Hunt, Religious Thought in England from the 
Reformation to the End of the Last Century (London, 1870-1873) , 111, 94-95 


and 316-320; and the article by W. T. Whitley in the Encyclopedia of Religion 
and Ethics. 
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published in London, in 1724, and Hutchinson’s other works, 
although obscure and contradictory, found a considerable 
audience among those who were eager to preserve religious 
orthodoxy. 

Johnson's first contact with Hutchinson’s ideas was through 
Duncan Forbes, a noted Scots jurist and himself an Hutchin- 
sonian.** In one of Forbes’s books he found, about 1746, an 
abridgment of the Hutchinson scheme and seems to have 
been favorably impressed with it.“* He wrote to his friend, 
John Berriman, in London, to inquire about Hutchinson, 
and was not at all discouraged by Berriman’s reply that his 
new-found great man was reported to have been both igno- 
rant and conceited.“ In 1750, Johnson read all twelve vol- 
umes of Hutchinson’s newly collected works; “ in 1752, he 
incorporated Hutchinsonian ideas into the Elementa Philo- 
sophica,” although they had very little to do with the general 
subject of that work. Nor did his interest stop there; he con- 
tinued to the end of his life to think highly of Hutchinson’s 
ideas, reading all the Hutchinsonians that he could lay his 
hands on: Hodges, Bate, Pike, Patten, Horne, and Spear- 
man." “ Their cause,” he writes in 1756, “I am persuaded 


46 For Forbes (1685-1747), see the article by Leslie Stephen in the Dic- 
tionary of National Biography. He was author of A Letter to a Bishop, Con- 
cerning Some Important Discoveries in Religion and Theology (London, 
1732), a book said to be “an exposition of Hutchinson’s Moses’ Principia.” 

47 Career and Writings, u, 291; and Beardsley, Samuel Johnson, 127-128. 

48 Beardsley, Samuel Johnson, 128. 

49 Career and Writings, 1, 523. 

50 Career and Writings, Ul, 510-511 and 463. These passages were omitted 
by the Reverend William Smith, who prepared a London edition in 1754. 
Ibid., 11, 345- 

51 Walter Hodges, provost of Oriel, was the author of Elihu, or An In- 
quiry into the Principle Scope and Design of the Book of Job (London, 1750) . 
Johnson was interested in this book in 1754. See Career and Writings, 1, 189- 
190. Julius Bate (1711-1771) was the author of a Hebrew-English dictionary 
without points. Johnson knew something of this work in 1754: see ibid. 
Samuel Pike (1717?-1773) was the author of Philosophia Sacra (London, 
1753) - Johnson ordered this book from London in 1754 and read it in the 
following year: see ibid., 1, 207 and 526. Thomas Patten (1714-1790) , a minor 
Hutchinsonian, is mentioned by Johnson, in 1756: see ibid., u, 338. George 
Horne (1730-1792) was bishop of Norwich and the author of State of the 
Case Between Sir Isaac Newton and Mr. Hutchinson (Oxford, 1753) . Johnson 
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is the cause of God.” * In the following year the man who 
had told George Berkeley that even Sir Isaac Newton should 
be heard only so far as his opinion was supported by reason 
confesses his early error in a letter to his son. “ Dr. Clarke, 
etc.,” he writes, “ had led me far many years ago into the rea- 
soning humor now so fashionable in matters of religion, from 
which I bless God, I was happily reclaimed first by Forbes 
and more perfectly by Hutchinson.” * Although his corre- 
spondents, among them Thomas Secker, archbishop of Can- 
terbury,* told him that Hutchinson was a humbug and his 
theories groundless, Johnson continued to believe. One of 
the last letters of his life was written to Stephen Sewall, pro- 
fessor of Oriental languages at Harvard College, to inquire 
what the great Professor Winthrop thought of the Hutchin- 
sonian philosophy. The letter of Sewall in reply is that of a 
polite young professor to a senile and possibly insane crank 
— its sum and substance being the statement that Winthrop 
was a firm believer in the Newtonian system.** Such was the 
sad end of Berkeley's friend and correspondent. Johnson’s 
intellectual development would find its parallel in our time 
if, say, a brilliant disciple of Professor Whitehead should 
“ discover” that truth for him lay rather in the beliefs of 
Judge Rutherford, the millennialist. 

How far Johnson’s judgment had deserted him in the mat- 
ter of the relation of science and religion appears, finally, in 
his autobiography. In his retirement at Stratford, he wrote, he 
re-examined carefully the conclusions he had made earlier in 
life, and read over 


read this book in 1756; in the same year Johnson's son met Horne at Oxford; 
Johnson wrote him a letter in 1761, and received from him (as will be 
shown below) gifts of books: see ibid., 1, 526 and 205; 1, 338-340. Robert 
Spearman (1703-1761) was the author of An Enquiry after Philosophy and 
Theology (Edinburgh, 1755). Johnson praised him in 1760: see ibid., u, 
342-343- 

52 Career and Writings, u, 338. 

58 Career and Writings, I, 270. 

54 Career and Writings, IV, 71; Ul, 341-343- 

55 Beardsley, Samuel Johnson, 322. . 
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. . . several of the best tracts of some of the ancient fathers and 
philosophers and some of the best moderns who had endeavoured 
to make the study of nature subservient to religion. In this in- 
terim Mr. Horne of Oxford sent the Dr. [the autobiography is 
in the third person] a present of Mr. William Jones’ Principles 
of Natural Philosophy,** with many experiments incontestably 
proving Mr. Hutchinson’s Scripture philosophy, and he shows 
plainly by many passages from the ancients that this was indeed 
the original and most ancient system. With this the Dr. was vastly 
delighted, as also with Mr. Spearman's Search after Philosophy 
and Theology. It is remarkable that Bishop Berkeley in Ireland, 
Mr. Hutchinson in England, and Abbe Pluch in France, the 
greatest men of the age, without any communication with each 
other should at the same time though by different media come 
into the same conclusion, namely that the Holy Scriptures teach 
the only true system of natural philosophy as well as the only 
true religion, and that Mr. Franklin in America should at the 
same time without any design by his electrical experiments greatly 
confirm it.* 


This linking of Berkeley and Franklin with an anti-scientific 
fanatic and a second-rate French savant is the achievement of 
a mind sadly lacking in perspective and warped by a deter- 
mination that science must be subservient to orthodoxy, 
whatever the cost. As Johnson’s editor observes, his efforts to 
reunite the realms of science and religion are at once pathetic 
and absurd. 

The story of Johnson's attitude toward science, then, is 
one which begins with the ideas of the middle ages, con- 
tinues with the discovery of, first, Isaac Newton and, second, 
Berkeleian idealism, the latter of which is actually a scientific 
justification to doubt science. Not content, however, with the 
idealistic elevation of mind at the expense of matter, and the 
rudimentary concepts of an immanent deity which went with 
it, Johnson fell into a mode of thought which was far less 

5¢ William Jones of Nayland (1726-1800) was the chief of the Hutchin- 
sonians, and the author of an Essay on the First Principles of Natural Philoso- 


phy (London, 1762) . 
57 Career and Writings, 1, 45. 
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logical. As Professor Schneider says, it was a far cry from ac- 
cepting the Berkeleian transformation of nature to explaining 
the mysteries of the Trinity and the angelic hierarchy, and 
so Johnson turned to the vague reasoning and stout ortho- 
doxy of the Hutchinsonians. His whole intellectual career 
illustrates the fact that provincial America was at one and the 
same time close to and isolated from the ideas of contempo- 
rary Europe. To Johnson came in great number and with 
astonishing speed the books which resulted from some of the 
most significant movements of the time, both religious and 
scientific. He, at least, however, was too isolated to sift them 
properly or to achieve the perspective necessary to solve 
rationally the problems which they raised. His writings show, 
nevertheless, some of the unusual channels through which 
ideas came to America in his time, and how definitely the 
eighteenth-century clergymen felt themselves a part of the 
controversies which troubled the minds of their brethren in 
England. 
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THE CONTROVERSY OVER EVOLUTION IN 
NEW ENGLAND 


A FOOTNOTE TO BERT J. LOEWENBERG'S ARTICLE* 
PRESERVED SMITH 


ie his interesting article in the New ENGLAND QuarTERLy, Mr. 
Loewenberg speaks of the attacks on Darwinism in the books 
of Enoch Fitch Burr, and of his lectures at Amherst College on 
this subject. My father, the late Henry Preserved Smith, was 
graduated from Ambherst in the class of 1869. On one occasion I 
asked him about the Darwinian controversy in his student days, 
and received the following reply: 


As to Darwinism, remember that Agassiz, the leading biologist 
in this country, never accepted the theory of natural selection. 
It was therefore not strange that President Seelye* rejected it. 
What took place at Amherst in my time was that a clergyman 
named Burr, who had made some reputation by a popular as- 
tronomy entitled Ecce Calum, was engaged to give us some lec- 
tures against Darwin. Just after I graduated [Benjamin — 
Emerson became professor of geology. He relates that in one o 
the classes Professor Seelye [not yet president] quoted from Owen, 
then the leading British authority on comparative anatomy, a 
sentence against evolution. One of the students told Emerson, 
who suggested that if Professor Seelye brought the matter up 
again, he should be asked whether Owen in a later edition had 
not retracted the earlier statement. The student did so, and the 
professor said: “ We appeal from Alexander drunk to Alexander 
sober.” 

Notice that this came to me by hearsay. It did not occur during 
my college course. We had no biology in the proper sense of the 
word in my time. Dr. [Edward] Hitchcock gave us a few lessons 
in geology and a course in physiology — that was all. 

Professor Emerson also told me that Professor Stearns * con- 
sulted him about continuing Mr. Burr’s lectures, whereat he 
Emerson] said: “ If you want to make all the boys evolutionists, 

eep him on.” Thereupon the lectures were discontinued. 

1 Bert J. Loewenberg, “ The Controversy Over Evolution in New England, 
1859-1873 ": New ENGLAND QUARTERLY, VIII, 2 (June, 1935), 232-257- 

2 Julius Hawley Seelye, professor of philosophy at Amherst from 1858 to 
1877; president of Amherst from 1877 to 1890. 

% William A. Stearns, president of Amherst from 1854 to 1876. 
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It remains only to add that my father early became a convert 
to Darwinism. Though he was a theologian, he was also an 
amateur botanist. What finally convinced him of the truth of the 
Darwinian explanation of the origin of species was a saying of 
the great American botanist, Asa Gray, that it is impossible to 
distinguish between a species and a variety. 


CAPTAIN JOHN SMITH, MARC LESCARBOT, AND THE 
DIVISION OF LAND BY THE COUNCIL FOR 
NEW ENGLAND, IN 1623 


JARVIS M. MORSE 


APTAIN John Smith had two American experiences in his 

adventurous career. For a little over two years, 1607-1609, 
he was in Virginia as an explorer, an Indian trader, and an 
official of the Jamestown colony, and in 1614 he was engaged for 
about five months in investigating the New England coast. As 
a result of the latter exploit he published, in 1616, A Description 
of New England, an instructive work dealing primarily with the 
economic resources of the region lying between Cape Cod and 
the Penobscot River, in Maine. This exposition was accompanied 
by a map showing the configuration of the coast between the 
points noted, and including, on the one hand, islands near the 
shore, and on the other, the rivers and hills that could be ob- 
served a short distance inland. Smith’s map was superior to those 
that had been made before his time, and it was referred to as the 
standard chart of the coast for a generation or so following its 
first appearance. The captain did not visit America again after 


1 This map was reprinted many times in the seventeenth century. For later 
editions and comments thereon, see: 3 Collections, Massachusetts Historical 
Society, mi (1833), map facing page 1; The Memorial History of Boston, 
Justin Winsor, Editor, (Boston, 1881) , 1, 49-56; Narrative and Critical History 
of America, Justin Winsor, Editor, (Boston, 1884), m1, 197-198; Travels and 
Works of Captain John Smith, Edward Arber, Editor, (Birmingham, 1884), 
cxxxiv-cxxxv, and map facing page 694, also A. G. Bradley's edition of Ar- 
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1614; he spent the remaining seventeen years of his life in writing 
accounts of the parts of the New World he had explored, and 
in editing the narratives of other men who had been to lands he 
was never privileged to see. Because of the energy with which he 
published and circulated accounts of the northern coast, the 
Description of 1616 being followed by two editions of New Eng- 
lands Trials (1620 and 1622), it has been asserted that Smith 
should be considered as much a “ founder” of New England as 
of Virginia.* As one of the arguments in support of this conten- 
tion it has been stated that Smith’s map was used by the New 
England council when several members of that organization, on 
June 29, 1623, held a formal drawing, in the presence of King 
James, for twenty shares of land, the lots being marked on the 
map in question.* The chief authority for the statement that 
Smith’s map was used is Smith himself, who wrote as follows: 
“ Notwithstanding, the fishing ships made such good returns, 
at last it [New England] was ingrossed by twenty Pattenties, that 
divided my map into twenty parts, and cast lots for their shares.” + 

A cursory examination of the map used by the council will 
show that it is not the same one as that published with Smith's 
Description.* The 1616 map did not extend beyond Penobscot 
Bay; whereas the map with the twenty patents marked on it 
stretched much farther to the north and east, including the St. 
Lawrence River valley and, off the coast, Cape Breton Island 


ber’s edition (Edinburgh, 1910) , 1, cxxxiv-cxxxv, and ul, map facing page 694; 
and William Bradford, History of Plymouth Plantation, W. C. Ford, Editor, 
(Boston, 1912) , 1, map facing page 189. See, also, 1 Proceedings, Massachusetts 
Historical Society, xu (1373), 428-429. 

2 C. M. Andrews, The Colonial Period of American History (New Haven, 
1934). 1, 142, note. 

% Andrews, The Colonial Period of American History, 337; J. W. Thorn- 
ton, The Landing at Cape Ann (Boston, 1854) , 14 and map facing page 15. 

4 Arber, Smith’s Works, 892. The passage occurs in the True Travels, 
originally published in 1630; Thornton incorrectly cites it as from the Generall 
Historie of 1624. 

5 We do net have the actual map used in 1623, but it was apparently first 
printed in Sir William Alexander’s An Encouragement to Colonies (1624), a 
tract to encourage settlement in Nova Scotia. For more recent reprints, see: 
Winsor, Narrative and Critical History, m, 306; E. F. Slafter, Sir William 
Alexander and American Colonization (Boston, 1873), facing page 216; 
Thornton, Cape Ann, as cited above, though the map is called Smith's; and 
Proceedings of the American Antiquarian Society, October, 1875 (Worcester, 
Massachusetts, 1876), map facing page 49. 
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and Newfoundland. Even if much of this Canadian geography 
was superfluous for the purposes of the council for New England, 
the members of that body did have need of a chart extending 
beyond the Penobscot, for at least three of the patents to be 
allocated lay to the eastward of that river in the direction of 
Nova Scotia. 

In no circumstances can the 1623 map, as given in Sir William 
Alexander's Encouragement to Colonies, be the same one as that 
printed with Smith’s account of New England. The Alexander 
map (this may serve as a convenient designation since the 
draughtsman is unknown) , could have been made, one may sup- 
pose, by adding to Smith’s chart a northeastern extension from 
some other source. If this was the procedure adopted, the anony- 
mous draughtsman took some liberties, nevertheless, with Smith’s 
work. The Alexander map is drawn to a much smaller scale than 
Smith’s,* and in the reduction, if that is what it was, nearly all 
place names and such recognizable features as the Charles River 
and Cape Ann, in Massachusetts, and the Isles of Shoals, off New 
Hampshire, were omitted. Very probably the draughtsman of the 
1623 map consulted Smith’s chart, but he did not reproduce it, 
even on a smaller scale, with exactness as to rivers, islands, or 
configuration of the coast line. Must we then conclude that Smith 
was merely boasting when he wrote that the council used his 
map? Perhaps not. It is possible that the New England section of 
the 1623 map was taken, free hand so to speak, from Smith’s, in 
which case the captain was not wholly wrong in stating that the 
council employed his chart. Perhaps he meant, instead, that the 
council drew lots for patents located on the territory he had 
mapped, or that he had described." 

It may be assumed, hence, that although the map used in 1623 
was not the one published by Smith, the later chart could have 


6 For instance, some nine inches of drawing space are given on Smith's 
map to the coast between Cape Cod Bay and Cape Elizabeth, in Maine; 
whereas a little over an inch suffices in the Alexander map. In any event, the 
region embraced by Smith’s map constitutes less than a fifth of the whole 
area included in the later chart. 

7 Unfortunately the fragmentary records of the council for New England 
do not help us at this point; they simply state that “a Plott of all the Coasts 
and lands of New England” was “ presented to the Kings most excellent 
Majestie.” Proceedings of the American Antiquarian Society, April, 1867 
(Cambridge, 1867) , 964. 
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been, in its New England section, a reduction, with some altera- 
tions, of Smith's earlier work. What possibilities are open as to 
the origin of the remainder of the map? Did Smith, possibly, draft 
a map for the council’s special use so that in 1630 he was refer- 
ring to this new one and not that of 1616? This alternative is not 
a very likely one. Smith was not a good draughtsman. He did 
not say that he drafted the New England chart, and it is not likely 
that he drew in finished form the 1612 map of Virginia that is 
usually called his.* The only drawing known to be by Smith 
himself is one of Virginia sent to Francis Bacon in 1618, a sketch 
which is, as Worthington C. Ford has noted, “ inept and almost 
childish.” * Smith never referred to himself as a draughtsman, 
nor did any of his contemporaries do so; therefore it may be 
safely assumed that he did not draw the map used by the council 
for New England. 

Rejecting Smith, therefore, as either the major source or the 
actual draughtsman of the 1623 map as a whole, what may be its 
origin? We have no certain clue as to the workman, but we do 
possess another map of the general region which is, in all likeli- 
hood, the one used in preparing the plot of 1623. This presump- 
tive source is the map of eastern Canada which appeared in Marc 
Lescarbot’s Histoire de la Nouvelle France. The first French 
edition of Lescarbot’s work appeared in 1609; an English trans- 
lation of part of the original was published in the same year, and 
another English version some time shortly after 1620, so that both 
the map and the verbal description of New France were accessible 
to the English reading public by the time of the council's division 
of land.*° The Lescarbot map covers approximately the same area 
as that included in the Alexander chart. The former map extends 


8 W. C. Ford, “ Captain John Smith’s Map of Virginia, 1612: The Geo- 
graphical Review, x1v, Number 3 (July) , 1924. The 1616 map, according to 
an inscription on it, was drawn by Robert Clerke and engraved by Simon 
Pass. Smith's explorations made the maps possible, and they have been since 
called his because they were published with his narratives. 

® Ford, “ Smith’s Map,” 439. The drawing to which Mr. Ford refers is repro- 
duced in The Genesis of the United States, Alexander Brown, Editor, (Boston 
and New York, 18go) , 1, second map facing page 596. 

10 Modern reproductions of the Lescarbot map may be found in the fol- 
lowing: Winsor, Narrative and Critical History, tv, 152; Memorial History of 
Boston, 1, facing page 50; W. L. Grant and H. P. Biggar, The History of New 


France by Marc Lescarbot (Toronto, 1907-1914) , map at the end of the second 
volume. 
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from the vicinity of Montreal on the west to the eastern coast of 
Newfoundland; the latter map has similar east-west limits; the 
French map begins in the south just below Cape Cod and extends 
north a short distance beyond the mouth of the St. Lawrence; the 
English map has similar north-south limits. There is, further- 
more, a remarkable correspondence between the place names 
which appear on both maps in the region to the eastward of 
Maine. On the coast of Nova Scotia, for instance, we find in Lescar- 
bot — C. de Sable, P. du Rossignol, and Campseau; in Alexander 
— B. (probably a misprint for P., or possibly the name of the 
point or cape was intended to apply to the present Barrington 
Bay near by) Blacke, P. Rosignol, and Campseau. Lescarbot’s 
C. Breton is Alexander’s C. Brittan. South of Newfoundland on 
the French map are the Isles S. Pierre, and on the English chart 
the St. Peters Islands. In the St. Lawrence region the river itself 
is called by Lescarbot the Le Grande R. de Canada, and by Alex- 
ander, The great river of Canada. Lescarbot’s I. d’Orleans re- 
appears as the Ile of Orleans, the Saguenay continues under the 
same name; Kebec remains Kebec in Alexander, and Tadousac, 
likewise. Finally it may be observed that the style of the Lescarbot 
map is the same as that of the Canadian section of Alexander's. 
On each the sites of towns or trading stations are marked by odd 
little drawings of huts, and the rivers have the same type of con- 
figuration, being bulbous things like the fingers of a well-worn 
glove rather than the sinuous tracings such as would be found on 
a modern map, or such as were begun, though not carried far 
inland, on Smith’s map. The only remarkable difference between 
the Canadian part of Lescarbot and of Alexander is that the 
latter chart presents a more accurate delineation of Cape Breton 
Island and Newfoundland. This improvement may have been 
due to the English explorations there of the years preceding 1624, 
activities stimulated by the colonizing ambitions of John Mason, 
William Vaughan, and Alexander himself. 

The writer is convinced that the map used by the council for 
New England in 1623, and printed in Alexander’s tract of the 


11 See R. G. Lounsbury, The British Fishery at Newfoundland, 1634-1763 
(New Haven, 1934), Chapter 1. Alexander was very familiar with French 
activities in North America. His promotion tract of 1624 mentions at length 
De Monts, Poutrincourt, Champlain, and Biencourt. See the Encouragement 
to Colonies, 18 ff. , 
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next year, was not Smith's. Some unidentified draughtsman pre- 
pared for the occasion of the drawing of lots a map less than a 
fifth of which may have been based on Smith’s chart of 1616, but 
the major part of which was founded on the map published in 
Lescarbot’s history of New France. Hence, though Captain John 
Smith had other useful connections with the early history of New 
England, he contributed little, if anything, to this abortive at- 
tempt to turn that region into a group of proprietary estates. The 
credit for contributing most of the knowledge of the country 
which made possible this gesture on the part of the noblemen 
who hoped to speculate in land with profit belongs rather to 
Marc Lescarbot, of Paris — lawyer and author, and visitor to 
America in the French expeditions under De Monts and Poutrin- 
court.” 


MELVILLE AND THE MISSIONARIES 
DANIEL AARON 


ERMAN MELVILLE’S Typee and Omoo were not favor- 

ably received in the South Seas. In the former, he praised 
the Marquesans, who had usually been regarded as a group of 
savages guilty of every vice which happened to offend their sancti- 
monious critics. In the majority of the various books and articles 
which were published before Typee, their practice of infanticide, 
their depraved morality, and their treachery were consistently 
dwelt on, and this information, coupled with the futile series 


12 The standard authority on Lescarbot’s work is the three-volume pub- 
lication by Grant and Biggar referred to above. Appendix 1 to Volume 
gives a bibliography of Lescarbot’s writings, and Appendix a note on Pierre 
Erondelle, the translator of the first English edition of Lescarbot’s history. 
Lescarbot, it should be added, was not a draughtsman; the maps known by 
his name, as in the case of John Smith, acquired that designation because they 
were published as illustrations to general narratives by the author. 

1 C. S. Stewart, A Visit to the South Seas (New York, 1831), 1, 261-263; 
J- Coulter, Adventures in the Pacific (Dublin, 1845), 170 and 243; Reverend 
R. Thompson, “The Marquesan Islands,” Part tv: Friend, mt (March 1, 
1845), 38; Religious Tract Society, Tahiti and Society Islands (London, 
1835?) , 292-295. 
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of attempts to convert them, hardly enhanced their reputation. 
It is no wonder, then, that Melville’s Rousseau-like interpretation 
met with strong disapproval. He had casually condemned the 
missionaries in Typee, but Omoo was a direct and stinging attack. 
Whether Melville’s accusations were valid or merely manifesta- 
tions of adolescent blasphemy can not be decided here. The pur- 
pose of the author of this note is to discuss certain reviews and 
articles which appeared in the Honolulu Polynesian and the 
Friend. These articles are of general interest for their passing 
biographical significance, but above all, they reflect the antago- 
nism which Melville’s Typee and Omoo provoked among the so- 
called respectable element of the islands of the South Seas. 

It is impossible to understand the virulence of these attacks 
against Melville without considering them in the light of past 
events. When the worthy missionaries of the good ship Duff 
introduced the Gospel to the happy but unenlightened natives of 
Tahiti, they little expected their efforts would result in discord. 
The majority of the commentators who concerned themselves 
with the missionaries and their labors were heartily in sympathy 
with the movement and pointed out the improvements brought 
about by the preaching of Christian doctrines. There was a 
smaller group, however, who felt that the natives had not been 
depraved until the arrival of the whites, and insinuated, un- 
kindly, that there were mundane aims behind the work of those 
who professed to represent the Lord. They impugned the char- 
acters of the mussionaries, praised the natural goodness of the 
natives, and expressed their disgust at the whole hypocritical 
business. Kotzebue,? to whom Melville refers in Omoo, and a few 
others made up this minority group of railers. Ellis answered 
these attacks with a stirring defense,* Bingham did likewise,* and 


2 Otto von Kotzebue, Voyage in the South Seas and Behring’s Straits (Lon- 
don, 1821), f, 353 and m1, 242-243. The missionaries are somewhat criticized 
in the following: F. W. Beechey, Narrative of a Voyage to the Pacific and 
Beering’s Strait (London, 1831), 1, 275-276 and u, 420-421; Lieutenant F. 
Walpole, Four Years in the Pacific (London, 1849) , 1, 249; G. Anson, Voyage 
of H. M. S. Blonde to the Sandwich Islands (London, 1826) , 145; F. D. Ben- 
nett, Narrative of a Whaling Voyage (London, 1840) , 1, 81-82 and 220. 

8 W. Ellis, A Vindication of the South Sea Missions (London, 1831) . See, 
also, A Defence of The Missions in the South Sea (London, 1827) . 

4 Hiram Bingham, in A Residence of Twenty Years in the Sandwich 
Islands (New York, 1847), 446, champions his views with a direct reference 
to Melville: 
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the Friend attempted to refute the objectors at every opportunity. 
By siding with the minority group, it is not surprising that Mel- 
ville incurred the wrath of the spiritual leaders. With this in 
mind, students will find the bitterness of their criticism under- 
standable. 

The first references to Melville are, on the whole, good- 
humored,* although one reviewer regretfully closes with the wish 
that there was some way of supplying those who wrote about the 
South Seas “ with the proper means for the cultivation of their 
minds, elevation of their morals, and the benefit of their souls.” ¢ 
Nevertheless, he seems interested in this clever writer and adds the 
following bit of information: 


He once belonged to the crew of the Acushnet, while Captain 
Pease, of Edgartown, was master, as we infer from the circum- 
stance that a letter is now in our possession addressed to him 
while he was supposed to have been on board the said vessel." 


In 1847, however, the Friend reviewed the revised edition of 
A Peep at Polynesian Life, recalling the iniquities of the first 
edition and intimating that the book could stand more revising. 
“His habits of gross and shameless familiarity, not to say un- 
blushing licentiousness, with a tribe of filthy savages of the 
Marquesas "* were remarked on, and the reviewer added spite- 
fully: 


In chapter xvu, revised edition, there is the following remark. 
“Bathing in company with troops of girls formed one of my 
chief amusements | ! ” — Scores, aye, hundreds of passages might 
be quoted, showing that the writer sunk lower than the de- 

people among whom he took up his temporary abode.® 


Almost a year later, a long article about Melville appeared in the 
Polynesian in which the publication of a third volume was an- 


I have not altered my views of heathenism and Christianity since the un- 
civilized “ Tipee” has sought, through the presses of civilization in England 
and America, to apologize for cannibalism, and to commend savage life to 
the sons and daughters of Christendom, instead of teaching them principles 
of science and virtue or the worship of our Maker, among idolaters, man- 
eaters, and infidels. 

5 Polynesian, mi (October 3, 1846) , 79. 

6 Friend, ww (October 15, 1846), 157. 

t Friend, tv (October 15, 1846). See, also, mt (April 1, 1845), 51, where 
three letters are recorded for him in the seamen’s list. 

8 Friend, v (June 1, 1847), 86. ® Friend, v (June 1, 1847). 
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nounced, the writer facetiously suggesting that it might be called 
Tomoo, “ which of course must treat of his residence with us.” 
This article was mainly concerned with tearing down Melville's 
character and proving why his remarks were not to be taken 
seriously. We read, for example: 


His caricatures of the missionaries, whether in the pulpit or 
surrounded by a gaping crowd of natives — his contempt for the 
constituted authorities and the consuls and officers — his insub- 
ordination — his skulking in the dark where he could not be seen 
by decent men — his choice of low society — his frequent draughts 
of “ Pisco” or other liquors — his gentle associations with Tahi- 
tian damsels — his habits and associations — all prove that he was 
utterly unqualified to act as an intelligent observer." 


More factual than the last was the following comment: 


There are those residing here who have had the honor of being 
shipmates with Mr. Melville, as well as those who were ac- 
— with him during his residence here. We can state for 

e information of the reviewers in Blackwood, that we actually 
met the gentleman in New York a few evenings previous to our 
embarcation for this place in the spring of 1845.7? 


The Friend, however, was not content merely to vilify poor 
Melville as an incompetent judge and a blackguard but dragged 
in some spicier items—as witness the “ Breach of Promise” 
article in which Melville, his bride, and Fayaway form an almost 
tabloid triangle: 


The celebrated author of Typee and Omoo having been united 
in lawful wedlock to a young lady in Boston, the query arises in 
our minds whether the law will not imply a breach of promise 
on his part towards the injured Fayaway. We think the case a 
plain one and have no doubt the fair one would gain her suit, 
provided she employed a shrewd limb of the law to expound its 
“ galling fetters.” We are at a loss to account for the apparent 
inconsistency of exchanging his delightful fairy for one who has 
been nurtured amid the odious distinctions of civilization; but 
it is an old saying, “there is no accounting for taste.” * 


A few months after this, in an article dealing with missionaries 
and their detractors, appeared the following: 


10 Polynesian, 1v (March 18, 1848) , 174. 

11 Polynesian, tv (March 18, 1848). For a similar sentiment, see The 
Eclectic Review, xxvii (October, 1850) , 425-426. 

12 Polynesian, 1v (March 18, 1848).- 1% Polynesian, 1v (March 18, 1848). 
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Melville, the author of “ Typee” and “ Omoo,” tried such a 
residence among the Marquesans, but how the poor fellow, 
ragged, lame, hungry, and often fearing his emaciated body 
might grace a cannibal’s table, sighed for other scenes and other 
associates. Even the charms of the gentle Fayaway could not de- 
tain him among the happy Typeeans, whose children frolicked 
the live-long day without quarelling.* 

Finally, two years later, in an article entitled “ Twilight Mus- 
ings,” the Friend again twitted Melville ironically: 


We would earnestly recommend the dashing Melville, who has 
won such laurels among the literati of the old and new world, to 
take a trip with his young bride to scenes of earlier days — it may 
be, the gentle Fayaway would stand upon the beach to extend a 
cordial welcome. Why linger amid the fashionable circles that 
grace the saloons of New York, or cling to the refined habits of 
the Athens of America? No, embark for the Marquesan Isles 
where 

“ with lavish kindness 
The gifts of God are strewn” 
but where there are no Bibles, no Sabbaths, no Sanctuaries, 


nothing to remind one that Jesus Christ came to seek and save 
that which was lost! * 


After this last indictment, Melville dropped out of the South Sea 
drama and was mentioned only incidentally.** a 

After reflecting upon Melville’s reception among his South Sea 
readers, it is difficult entirely to approve of the manner in which 
the missionaries answered their critics, but their sincerity must 
be acknowledged. The fact that the editor of the Friend, Mr. 
Samuel C. Damon, was also seamen’s chaplain, is significant, and 
if he was biased, so were the detractors of the missionaries. We 
can sympathize, then, with the editors of the Friend when they 
recounted, with almost naif glee, the story of a man who was so 
enamored with the spirit in Typee that he 


. ordered fifty copies for circulation, but to complete the joke, 
his agent sent out the “ 2nd ” instead of the “ 1st ” edition, which, 
by the way, was expurgated of nearly every paragraph that 
breathed an anti-missionary spirit. The books lay for a long time 
unsold on the shelves of the auctioneer’s store.* 


14 Friend, vi (April 1, 1848) , 28. 15 Friend, vus (April 1, 1850) , 29. 

16 See the review of White-Jacket, in the Friend, vi (August 1, 1850) , 59, 
and the supplement to the Friend, xvi (July 1, 1867) , 58. 

11 Friend, x (April 1, 1853), 28. 
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A FRENCH APPRECIATION OF NEW ENGLAND 
TIMBER 


CARL LUDWIG LOKKE 


HE author of the following letter, Pierre Victor Malouet, was 

widely known in his day as an authority on colonies and 
commerce. Owner of rich plantations in the West Indies and a 
government official, he never lost an opportunity to urge the 
development of French shipping. Not the least difficulty was the 
lack in France of suitable construction timber. Malouet met with 
this problem again and again during his intendancy of marine 
at Toulon (1781-1788). Consequently, his remarks in favor of 
procuring ships’ knees from New England are based on long 
practical experience. There is no indication in the official corre- 
spondence that Castries, minister of marine, to whom the letter 
is addressed, reconsidered the decision under question. He retired 
from office a thonth later, and Malouet returned to his post. 


[Malouet to Castries] * 
Approvisionnement 


Observations sur une fourniture 

de bois de construction 

proposée 4 la Nouvelle 

Angleterre 

Paris 26 JUILLET 1787. 
MONSEIGNEUR: 

M. Duplessis m’a communiqué un Mémoire, qui vous a été 

présenté, pour une fourniture de bois courbans, en chéne verd 
sic] de la Nouvelle Angleterre, et la réponse que vous lui avez 
ait. Permettez moi, Monseigneur, de vous adresser, sur cela, mes 
observations. J'ai vu 4 St. Domingue et 4 Cayenne des batimens 
Américains dont la membrure étoit en chéne verd, dont la qualité 
étoit reputée superieure au chéne blanc, et me paroissoit telle.* 
J'ai scu que dans l'un des essais fait 4 l’'Orient, on avoit été 


1 Archives Nationales, Marine B*787, folios 147-148. 

2 American white pine, also, found favor in Malouet’s eyes. While stationed 
at Le Cap, he ordered a large consignment of masts from Boston; it not only 
proved satisfactory but the price, at that time (1768) , was two-thirds less than 
that of the same material from Russia. Observations de M. Malouet, July 11, 
1784: Archives de l’Arsenal de Toulon, I A 236, folios 104-105. 
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parfaitement content de cette espéce de bois. Enfin, Monseigneur, 
nous ne pouvons ignorer que le continent de l’Amérique est 
destiné 4 entretenir, un jour, toutes les Marines de l'Europe, qui 
auront bientét épuisé toute leur ressource, attendu |'extension 
des défrichemens dans plusieurs pays, et l’excessive consommation 
des bois environnans. On ne pourroit donc pas sans danger 
proscrire, pour nos arsenaux, les bois de la Nouvelle Angleterre; 
outre que ce seroit gratuitement renoncer 4 une ressource dont 
les Anglois ont longtems disposé avec succés, et qu’ils n’abandon- 
nent pas encore, nous nous interdirions par 1a une des plus utiles 
relations de commerce et de navigation que nous puissions établir 
entre la France et les Etats-Unis,* car ils ne nous disputeroient 
pas le frét de cette munition, le plus d nombre de leurs 
entrepreneurs de bois, étant hors d'état d’en faire les avances, et 
n’ayant pas méme de batimens qui soient propres 4 ce genre de 
transport. 

Je sais, Monseigneur, — la mission de M. de Suzannet n’ayant 
en aucun succés, vous éloigne d'une pareille tentative; mais les 
offres inconsiderées du Général Green, ne sauroient annuller les 
moyens plus positifs du S. Macques dont M. Duplessis certifie 
l’existence, et que M. de Suzannet lui méme a reconnu sur les 
lieux; cependant cet Américain et le plus grand nombre de ses 
compatriotes ne peuvent se rendre fournisseurs de bois de con- 
struction dans nos ports par la raison que je viens de vous exposer. 
Ils manquent de fonds pour faire les avances d'un armement, et 
leurs armateurs préférent avec raison, pour charger 4 frét, les 
marchandises de moindre encombrement; mais notre propre 
intérét nous commande de conserver ce moyen de navigation; et 
jusqu’a ce qu'il puisse devenir un objet de spéculation pour nos 
Négocians, il me semble Monseigneur que le Roi pourroit s’en 
charger a bien peu de frais, en y employant les Gabarres destinées 
4 porter des vivres aux files du vent et sous le vent. II suffiroit alors 
d’embarquer, sur ces batimens, un sous-ingenieur constructeur et 
un maitre charpentier, pour le choix et la visite des piéces. C’est 
d’aprés la disette of nous sommes de bois courbans, et le haut 

rix auquel nous payons ceux d’Albanie,* que je me crois obligé, 
onseigneur, de vous engager 4 ne point rejetter des bois de cette 

8 Castries had early recognized the importance of this trade. See his letters 
in Henri Sée, Editor, “Commerce between France and the United States, 
1783-1784": American Historical Review, xxx1 (July, 1926) , 732-752. 

* Much of the lumber used at Toulon came from the Papal States, by 
virtue of a contract signed in 1782 with the firm of Sieubert and Biondi. In 
applying for a new contract in 1787, this firm requested an increase of ten sols 
per cubic foot in view of its losses under the old contract. Sieubert and Biondi 
to Castries, Rome, August 1, 1787: Archives de l’Arsenal de Toulon, I A 102, 
folios 123-124. Malouet probably anticipated this demand when he urged the 
advantage of getting supplies from America. 
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qualité, que l'on vous offre 4 24. sous le cube. Veuillez bien 
considérer que le frét sur les batimens d’approvisionnemens ne 
vous reviendra pas 4 20. sous; car il ne peut bere calculé que par 
la prolongation de séjour de ces batimens, qui en tems moyen 
n’excéderoit pas un mois ou six semaines. Je suppose ensuite que 
cette spéculation de fourniture s’accrédite pour nos armateurs, 
elle leur deviendroit certainement utile, si l'on peut les engager 
a adopter, pour cette entreprise, la forme de construction des 
fidtes hollandoises, qui comme vous le savez peuvent étre ma- 
noeuvrées par un petit équipage. 

Je pense donc, Monseigneur, que sous tous les rapports, celui 
de nos besoins, celui de nos relations politiques et commerciales 
avec les Etats-Unis; et en considérant enfin la nécessité d’étendre 
la navigation nationale, il est utile et important de tout tenter 
oe nous assurer un approvisionnement de bois dans les Etats- 

nis. 


Je suis avec un profond respect 
Monseigneur 
Votre trés humble et trés 
obéissant serviteur 
MALOUET. 


ORATORICAL AFTERTHOUGHTS ON AMERICAN 
INDEPENDENCE 


ROBERT E. MOODY 


E two documents printed below are: first, an account of the 
commencement exercises, in 1786, at Providence College, now 
Brown University, from the diary of Jonathan Gould, a member 
of the graduating class; and second, Gould’s speech in a “ dis- 
pute” or debate on the question, “ Whether it would not have 
been better for America to have remained dependent on Great 
Britain?” which formed part of the program of the day." 
Jonathan Gould was ordained pastor of the Congregational 


1 Both the diary and speech are among the manuscripts of the Maine His- 
torical Society, Portland, Maine, and are printed here with its permission. 
The identification of several of the persons mentioned by Gould was made 
possible by the aid of Miss Elizabeth Himes, keeper of graduate records at 
Brown University, and Miss Christine R. Drowne, of the Brown University 
Library. 
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church in Standish, Maine, September 18, 1793. He died suddenly 
on July 26, 1795, of consumption, without being confined to his 
bed. His gravestone has the following inscription: 


In memory of the Reverend Jonathan Gould late pastor of the 
Church in Standish son of Deacon Jonathan Gould of New Brain- 
tree [Massachusetts] and Abigail his wife, who departed this life 

uly 26, 1795» in the 33d year of his age and the 2d of his ministry. 

e was a fervent and zealous preacher of the _— very exem- 
plary in his Life and conversation and bid fair to adorn the minis- 
terial character with peculiar honor. 


So sleep the saints and cease to mourn 
When sin and death have done their worst 
Christ has a glory like his own 
That wants to clothe their sleeping dust.” 


Diary oF JONATHAN GouLp: 1786. 


1786, September 4. Monday went writing of my piece went to 
the meeting house and spoke it to Dr. Manning —* 

5: Tuesday was prepairing [sic] for Commencement my friends 
Come down from N [ew] Braintree at night tryd to have a School 
but had none this afternoon. Mrs. Foster Come in and Come to 
College mett the Miss Delanos — 

6: Wednesday got up in the morning and went down to the bar- 
bers to the meeting house and then to Breakfast and then Come 
up to College and dressed myself and did several chores at half after 
g the Artillery peraided [sic] at the College and then the Scholars 
formed in a line for to walk at ten the bell rang the professors be- 
gan from the College first [one word undecipherable| next under 
Classes then Candidates next Corporation followed by President 
and Tutors — we begun with prayer and singing 136 I went up to 
help the Singing the Salutatory Oration by Manning‘ 2d one by 
Bowen.* 3rd Dialogues by Carter Annan Hall and Mason * Wood * 


2 G. T. Ridlon, Saco Valley Settlements (Portland, Maine, 1895) , 235-236. 

% President Manning, of the college. 

4 James Manning, nephew of the president. He spoke in Latin. 

5 Oliver Bowen, who spoke on the “ Study of History.” 

© Benjamin Carter, Robert Annan, Jairus Hall, and Joseph Mason, who 
took part in a “ dialogue ” on the “ Four Elements.” 

7 Amos Wood. The others who were to have taken part in the forensic dis- 
pute were Preserved Smith and William Annan. The Providence Gazette, of 
September 10, 1786, from which most of the information about this commence- 
ment is taken, says that this dispute was omitted on account of want of time. 
(The Gazette account may be conveniently found in John Pitman, Address to 
the alumni association of Brown University ... September 5, 1843 (Provi- 
dence, 1843) . 
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being sick prevented the forensic Dispute in the forenoon, Next 
an Oration by Brown * and the forenoon exercises ceased with 
enstrumental music we then walked in procession to the Chan- 
cellors when we returned to Dine and dined at 12 m. Nicholas 
Browns — an elegant entertainment indeed. In the afternoon we 
began with singing the 33 having formed and walked in proces- 
sion from the Chancellors first an oration by Tyler ® next a Dis- 

ute by Woods Freeman Gould and Green” next an oration 
by Tillinghast * then the Degrees then a short address by Dr. 
Manning to the Sirs then the Valedictory Oration ] Kollock ** 
then Instrumental music then a prayer after which we walked in 
procession to the Chancellors in the Evning [sic] we went to Dr. 
Waterhouses ** Lectures which was his last and then to the Fosters 
then home and to bed. 

7: Thursday Spent most of the day settling the accounts of the 
Class this morning my friends set out for home and At night stayed 
at Essy [?] Fosters all the evening. 





THE SPEECH 
PROVIDENCE COLLEGE. 1786. 


I rise to beg the attention of this polite Audience while I say 
a few words on the affirmative part of the Question. Sensible I 
am of the Difficulty there is in opposing the propositions of a 
whole Nation; and of our inability to Stem the Current of Preju- 
dice. Yet I doubt not but the greatest part of this numerous Assem- 
bly will examine the arguments on both Sides with Candour 


and attention; and draw a Conclusion without Partiality. 


8 Nicholas Brown, a member of the class, benefactor of the college, and for 
whom it was later named. He spoke on the “ Advantages of Commerce.” 

® Othniel Tyler, A.B. 1783, who was coming up for his master’s degree. 
His subject was “ The Rise and Progress of Science.” 

10 Benjamin Woods, Edmund Freeman, Jonathan Gould, and Timothy 
Green. It is Gould’s part in this debate which is printed herewith. 

11 George Tillinghast, A.B. 1783, who was coming up for his master’s de- 
gree. His subject was “ Reflections upon Governments,” to which he added 
a tribute to the memory of General Greene. 

12 Lemuel Kollock. 

18 Dr. Benjamin Waterhouse. 

14 The Gazette tells us: “ The several young gertlemen performed their 
parts to very general satisfaction, and in such a manner, as, while it reflected 
honor on their instructors, convinced all present that they had attended to 
their studies, and affords a happy presage of their future usefulness.” Also: “ A 
very numbrous and respectable audience attended the exercises, and the great- 
est possible order was conspicuous through the whole.” 
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To Censure any perticular [sic] Persons, or bodies of men is far 
from our intention. No: the Decleration [sic] of Independency was 
the United voice of America — But that whole Nations and Socie- 
ties of men have not been able to foresee what would eventually 
be best; through public Zeal, unguided by the Calm voice of 
reason, have run into fatal errors is too evident from daily experi- 
ence. If upon examination we find that America has taken wrong 
measures; let us not be so willfull as to deny it. — And though it 
is too late to go back; yet let us open our Eyes to avoid those 
Dangers that may yet await us. 

Concious [sic] that he follows the oppinion [sic] of the Multi- 
tude; our Antagonist triumphantly Asserts that our Arguments 
are fallacious; and Grounded on false principles. But he cer- 
tainly thought better of them upon a second reflection or he 
would have spaired [sic] some of his Labour and pains in attempt- 
ing to refute them. 

Our Opponant [sic] makes a great Clamour at the Decleration 
[sic] of the British Parliment [sic] Concerning Taxation. But has 
it not been found usefull and even necessary in all governments; 
(more esspecially [sic] when in their Infant State like ours) to im- 
pose duties on foreign articles that they may encourage their own 
manufactures? If the Authors had no good design most certainly 
the act had a good tendency. But pray why does he mention duties 
and taxes? Are not our present imposts and Taxes double to what 
Great Britain ever did or would have laid upon us? To use his 
simile, “ his Elephant is more than he can manage here.” 

And what need all this noise Concerning absolute monarchy? 
We have said nothing about one: nor do we wish for one — 

He has a long remark on the Liberty of thought and speach 
[sic]; and would make us beleive [sic] that we enjoyed neither be- 
fore the American Revolution. 

But I would ask if ever there was a government on Earth: in 
which greater Freedom was allowed both to the Press and in Pub- 
lic debates — Or rather let me ask whether he or any other man 
has greater Liberty of thought inquiry or speach in Consequence 
of the American independency? 

No Sirs; all these we enjoyed while under the British govern- 
ment Free as the air we breathe. We are told that it is absurd to 
suppose the Author of nature ever intended America Should be 








‘y 
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dependent on Great Britain. This is saying more than any mortal 
knows or Can prove; Events are the greatest Declerations we now 
have of the Divine will in the governing and arrangement of 
Kingdoms and nations. 

Nor is it Consistent with reason to suppose that America that 
has been dependent on England for near two ages and enjoyed 
the peculiar Blessings of Heaven has thus flourished in a way Con- 
trary to the purpose of heaven. It might be the Design of heaven 
that at some future Period She Should grow to independency; 
which state the natural order of things would have brought round 
on the wheel of time without such a bloody Contest. 

But let us not tax the Beneficent Author of nature with having 
predetermined our independency at the expence [sic] of 50,000 
Lives and fixing down above three millions of his Creatures with 
their unbor[n] posterity under the wretched bondage of taxes 
worse than that of Egypt — 

It is allowed by all good Politicians that no form of gueemmuent 
was ever better calculated to preserve the rights of mankind and 
make the subjects happy than that of Great Britain. 

It Joins the two extreams [sic] of Monarchy and Democracy and 
forms that Glorious ballance [sic] of Power which checks Usurpa- 
tion and Tyranny in the throne and equally checks the Power in 
the hands of the people: which when left without restraint: like a 
Conflagration consumes the body from whence it originates. 

As for the right of Taxation Claimed by the British Parliment 
even admitting of it to take place with all force yet when Great 
Britain should have found by experience how much it impeded 
the Growth and population of these Colonies, and of Consequence 
injured the Interest and happiness of the whole nation it is un- 
reasonable to think ’tis folly to suppose that this pretended right 
would have been long in force. 

It has been found by experience; it appears evident from the 
nature of governments that Republics can never flourish or an- 
swer the end of Society; but only in Countries of Small extent — 

This vast Continent is too widely extended to form a Republi- 
can government; 

It is too unwieldy and unconnected to form a strict Union of 
Consequence its political Countenance must be weak and sickly 
Buisiness [sic] can never be transacted with despatch, or in Season; 
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and it is next to impossible to accomplish any matters relating to 
the whole Secrecy and expedition so necessary in war are im- 
practible. The Enemy will know our designs before we can carry 
them into execution; and while we are making the necessary 
preparation, it will either anticipate the blow or be prepaired [sic] 
for the attack We have heard much said in favour of the Glorious 
Liberty we have obtained by independence. 

But let us stop a moment and count the Cost of this boasted 
aquisition [sic] — England before the American Revolution stood 
in the same Relationship to us as a Parent does to his child. 

She was honourable amoung [sic] the nations; and like the Lion- 
ess in the forest her voice protected her young where ever it went. 

Her Arm she extended over these Colonies and when our savage 
Enemies invaded us She sent her veteran troops Commanded 
by some of the greatest Generals Europe ever boasted; who United 
with Americas Sons drove our enemies from our borders; and with 
their blood: bought us the victory! These were the most flourish- 
ing most happy days America ever saw; . 

But that fatal hour in which the Sword of Civil war was drawn: 
this pleasing Scene was changed — Consternation and distress sat 
on every Countenance; Fifty thousand souls fell victims to this 
Cruel war. Our Towns and lands were laid waste. 

Our Fathers, Brothers, and Children in thousands fell around 
us; and our Breavest [sic] youth in the gay morn of Life armed at 
the rising hopes and pleasing prospects of future Glory were Cut 
off by untimely Death. Where ere we turned our Eyes we saw the 
breathless Corse; The Din of war Lamentation and sorrow Con- 
tinually sounded in our Ears: and the virgin Distress echoed in 
the evning gales. To these we must now subjoin the flood of 
Luxury and vice introduced by this unnatural war: vices which 
have Corrupted our former honest simple manners, and will soon 
fix us down in abject Slavery; and ripen us for heavens severest 
Judgment. Add to these immence [sic] debt foreign and domestic; 
into which this [sic] we are plunged; The Interest of which thus 
early in the morn of Independency is [blank] per Annum. Here 
then is a Sacrifice of Life Virtue and property; to gain what? An 
imaginary Liberty! Are we more free than we use [sic] to be? We 
injoyed formerly all the Liberty Consistant [sic] with good govern- 
ment. What has since been aded [sic] is but Licentiousness. 

Let us next view our present Situation of affairs. From a stag- 
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nation of buisness during the war we have run into an excess 
of Trade and thereby [strip] ourselves of nearly all our Circulating 
medium. — 

America is in debts for millions more than She has money to 
pay; while her Commerce (which is almost the only way of sur- 
plying [sic] a Country situated like ours, with money and is the 
strongest bond of Union between Nations) is decreased in pro- 
portion to the scarcity of money. 

Thus we are without money, Trade, and parmenent [sic] Alli- 
ances —- Our repeated Attempts to surply the Defficiency of money 
by a paper Currency have destroyed our national Faith at home 
and abroad: and ruined thousands of our worthy Citizens — 

The large extent of each State together with their Different 
manners and Customs fills them with Jealousies and animosities 
towards each other and prevent their vesting Congress as a head 
with that Power which is absolutely necessary in all governments 
But little regarde [sic] is paid to our Laws: 

Our public pentioners [sic] are more numerous now than ever 
they were under the British Administration. 

Our agriculture and manufactures are neglected while we revel 
in all the Luxuries of foreign Countries. 

The Gentlemen wish us to reason from facts (tho, I believe not 
from the foregoing) . Here are facts denyed by none; Facts which 
every one must acknowledge to be eternal monuments of the folly 
of making ourselves Independent. But since this unhappy Sepera- 
tion has taken Place; it is now too late to go back; The only way 
left for our escape from ruin, is to unite in a firm and lasting Peace 
amoung ourselves—To turn our attention to agriculture and 
incourage [sic] our own manufactures —To Cultivate the fine 
Arts; and cease to drain our selves of money in purchasing the 
Superfluities of other Countries. To found Colleges and Schools 
of Learning — To atiend to the Education of our Youth of both 
Sexes — And lastly to encourage Virtue and discourage Vice — In 
this way and in this only, may we hope that the Tears of the re- 
cording Angel will blot out the Crimes attending our awfull Sac- 
rifice and enter us on the records of Heaven: a Free a happy 
People. 

PROVIDENCE COLLEGE: MONDAY SEPTEMBER 4th 
11 O'Clock P.M. 
A.D. 1786. 
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THE PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
OF 
SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY BOSTON 


ROBERT FRANCIS SEYBOLT 


VAILABLE records do not permit us to determine the year 

in which the first private school was established in Boston. It 

may be assumed that there was a demand for instruction before 

the opening of the public school in 1635, or 1636. Very probably 

private teachers appeared as early as 1630, or shortly after the 
town was settled. 

The first private school-master mentioned in the town records 
was “ Mr. Jones,” who, on May 28, 1666, was “ sent for by the 
Select men for keeping a school and . . . required to performe 
his promise to the Towne in the Winter to remoue himselfe and 
famyly in the springe: And forbideng to keep schoole any 
longer.” ? What he taught does not appear in the minutes. In 
the following year, “ Mr. Will Howard” was given “ liberty to 
keep a wrighting schoole, to teach childeren to writte and to keep 
accounts.” * Many deeds and other documents indicate that he 
was in demand as a scrivener, when not engaged in the school- 
room. A contemporary in the North End was Robert Cannon, 
who was “ licenced keepe schoole” on August 31, 1668.* 

A deed of July 11, 1674, mentions “ John Sanford of Boston 

- writing school master.” * Sanford, “a pious Skillful and 


1 Report of the Record Commissioners of the City of Boston (cited here- 
after as B. R., i.c., Boston Records) , , 5 (April 13, 1635) : Philemon Pormort, 
“intreated to become scholemaster,” may not have accepted. Ibid., u, 160 
(August 12, 1636): Daniel Maude “ chosen thereunto.” See R. F. Seybolt, 
The Public Schools of Colonial Boston (Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1935) , 
1 and 12. 2 B. R., vu, 32 (June 26, 1666) . 

8 B. R., vu, 36 (April 29, 1667). He lived on the southwest side of Hud- 
son’s Lane (now Elm Street). With the generous aid of Samuel C. Clough, 
the locations in this paper were determined from the town deeds, wills, etc. 

* B. R., vu, 43. This was Robert Cannon, Sr., who rented rooms from 
Richard Collicott, on Prince Street. He appears in a Boston tax list of 1674: 
B. R., t, 32. 

5 Suffolk Deeds, vin, 450. John Sanford, born 1626; admitted a member of 
the First Church, April 22, 1655; died on February 10, 1676/1677. See The 
Diary of Samuel Sewall: 5 Collections, Massachusetts Historical Society (Bos- 
ton, 1878) , V, 35- 
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prudent Man,” was the teacher of Hannah Hull.* If Hannah, 
born on February 14, 1656/1657, entered his school at four or five 
years of age (which would not have been unusual at that time) , it 
may be said that he was teaching in the early sixteen-sixties. Ap- 
parently, he was one of the popular teachers of his time, for he 
had prospered sufficiently to own 2 school-house separate from his 
dwelling.’ Shortly after his death, it was observed that “ The seats 
[were] full of Scholars brought in by a Stranger who took Mr. 
Sanford’s place.” * 

From the diary of Samuel Sewall, who married Hannah Hull, 
we learn the names of several teachers in his neighborhood. He 
notes, on January 7, 1686/1687, that “ This day Dame Walker is 
taken so ill that she sends home my Daughters, not being able 
to teach them.” ® His daughters may have gone then to Eliezer 
Moody’s school, an inference suggested by a memorandum in 
his diary, October 16, 1688: “ Little Hannah going to school in 
the morn, being entered within the Schoolhouse Lane, is rid over 
by David Lopez.” * At that time there was no private school in 
Schoolhouse Lane. Five months earlier Sewall had “ put [his son] 
Samuel to Eliezer Moodey to learn to write.” ** Moody's school 


6 The Letter-Book of Samuel Sewall, 6 Collections, Massachusetts His- 
torical Society (Boston, 1888) , 135. 

7 John Sanford’s will, January 19, 1676/1677: “I Give . . . to the Third 
Church ... in Boston after my . . . wifes decease my Schoolehouse with 
the Land whereupon it Standeth ”: Suffolk County Probate Records, vi, 273. 
His school was on an alley (now covered) , leading westerly from “ the High 
street” (now Washington Street), a short distance north of Colburn’s Lane 
(now Avery Street). The Hulls (later the Sewalls) lived on the east side of 
“the High street,” a few doors south of “the Mylne street” (now Summer 
Street) . 

8 Sewall’s Diary, v, 36: entry of February 18, 1676/1677. 

® Sewall’s Diary, v, 164. Mrs. Sarah Walker lived on the west side of “ the 
High street” almost directly opposite the Sewalls; died December 21, 1695. 
In 1687, Sewall’s daughters were Hannah, born on February 3, 1679/1680, 
and Elizabeth, born on December 29, 1681. Elizabeth later attended a school 
kept by “Samson Schoolmr” (Sewall’s ledger, folio 97, entry of October 8, 
1701: MS. at the New England Historic Genealogical Society) . 

10 Sewall’s Diary, Vv, 231. It would not have been necessary for Hannah to 
enter Schoolhouse Lane on her way from home to any private school in the 
immediate neighborhood. 

11 Sewall’s Diary, Vv, 213, entry of May 14, 1688. Samuel, born on June 11, 
1678, had been attending the public grammar-school since September 13, 
1686: ibid., v, 151. He went to Moody's school at noon or after five o’clock 
in the afternoon. On September 13, 1688, his father “corrected” him for 
“ saying he had been at the Writing- School, when he had not ”: ibid., v, 225. 
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was located near Prison Lane (now Court Street), on the west 
side of “ the Highway leading from Prison lane up to the Com- 
mon” (now Tremont Street) .* Very likely the children were 
advised to go to school by way of Schoolhouse Lane (now School 
Street), rather than by way of “the High street” past the 
crowded market, and up Prison Lane past the town prison and 
its yard. Three years later, Sewall sent his son, Joseph, “ to School 
to Captain Townsend’s Mother's, his Cousin Jane accompanying 
him, carried his Horn-book.” * Joseph had then attained the 
mature age of two years, eight months, and twelve days.** In 
1695, he went “ to Mrs. Kay’s to school at Mr. Trott’s house.” ** 
His sister Mary, in 1696, “ goes to Mrs. Thair’s to learn to Read 
and Knit.” ** 

William Haynes, a “ writing Master,” came from Hampton, in 
1680, to try his fortune in Boston, but was refused admittance as 
an “ Inhabitant of the Towne.” 7 However, on “ April 25th, 1681, 
John Brooking became surety to the town for William Haynes, 
schoolmaster, and his family,” which implies that Haynes estab- 
lished his residence and school at the Salutation Tavern.** Also, 
in the North End, was “ Thomas Atkins, writing master,” whose 
name appears in a “ Boston Valuation ” list of August 27, 1688.** 

12 Sewall’s Diary, v, 232 note. Moody, also well known as a scrivener, was 
in Boston as late as 1706: ibid., vi, 175. He died in Dedham, in 1720. 

18 Sewall’s Diary, v, 341, entry of April 27, 1691. Mrs. Hannah Townsend 
lived on the west side of “ the High street,” two doors north of Blott’s Lane 
(now Winter Street) ; she died on January 17, 1699/1700. Cousin Jane Tappan 
was born on September 28, 1674. 

14 Born on August 15, 1688. 

15 Sewall’s Diary, v, 411, entry of August 27, 1695. Mrs. Ann Kay lived at 
Bernard Trott’s house on the west side of “ the High street ” near the north 
corner of Schoolhouse Lane; she died on July 22, 1715: ibid., vu, 50, entry of 
July 24, 1715: “ Mrs. Anne Kay buried . . . Aged 74, born at Manchester. 
Was a good Woman, and a good School-Mistress.” 

16 Sewall’s Diary, v, 436, entry of November 10, 1696. Mary Sewall, was 
born on October 28, 1691. Mrs. Deborah Thayer (died on January 4, 1700/ 
1701) was the mother of Ebenezer Thayer, who was appointed usher in the 
public grammar-school in 1709. She lived on the west side of “the High 
street " near the north corner of Blott’s Lane. 

17 B. R., x, 58 (July 29, 1680) . “ Henery Tippinge schoolmaster at Samuel 
Blithes ” was refused admittance on October 30, 1682: ibid., x, 59. 

18 B. R., x, 70. John Brookings was proprietor of the Salutation, located 
at the northwest corner of Salutation Alley and Ship (now Commercial) 
Street. 

19 Massachusetts Archives, cxx1x, 144a. The children of the French Con- 
gregation, established in 1687, were taught by John Rawlins (born in 1635; 
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On July 29, 1678, Charles Cleate, “ Dancing Master,” learned 
that the selectmen of Boston were not ready to permit the estab- 
lishment of a school for dancing.” There must have been some 
indulgence in dancing, however, to inspire Increase Mather to 
publish, in 1684, An Arrow against profane and promiscuous 
dancing, drawn out of the quiver of the Scriptures. This de- 
nunciation did not deter Francis Stepney from holding “ mixt 
Dances,” even on lecture day. In fact, he went so far as to say 
“ that by one Play he could teach more Divinity than Mr. Willard 
or the Old Testament.” The “ Ministers of this Town” then 
complained “ to the Court,” and “ Said Stepney” was “ ordered 
not to keep a Dancing School.” ** 

In the latter part of the seventeenth century, private grammar- 
schools were opened by Joseph Dassett, Peter Burr, and Edward 
Mills, graduates of Harvard College. Josiah Cotton writes in his 
diary: “about the year 1692 removed to Mr. Joseph Dassett’s 
school at Boston, under whose tuition I was till God took him 
away by death: In whose school succeeded Mr. Peter Burr, to 
which (after I had been a small space again with Mr. Wisewall) 
I returned, and continued with Master Burr until my admission 
into the Colledge . . . January 29, 1694.” ** Joseph Dassett con- 
ducted his school in “ a Chamber at Cotton-hill,” which he rented 
from Samuel Sewall.** This school-room was later taken over by 
Peter Burr, among whose pupils was Joseph Sewall from August, 
1696, to August, 1699.** Samuel Sewall’s ledger informs us that 


died on June 5, 1719). Suffolk County Probate Records, xvi, 470: The 
Reverend Peter Daillé left “Five pounds to ... John Rawlings French 
Schoolmaster.” Rawlins is mentioned often in the diaries of Cotton Mather 
and Samuel Sewall. 20 B. R., X, 57. 

21 Sewall’s Diary, v, 103-104 and 112, entries of November 12, 1685, and 
December 17, 1685. See, also, B. R., x, 61; and Records of the Court of As- 
sistants of the Colony of the Massachusetts Bay, 1630-1692 (Boston, 1901) , I, 


22 Publications of the Colonial Society of Massachusetts, xxvi, 278. Joseph 
Dassett, born on October 14, 1666; A.B., Harvard, 1687; A.M.; died on July 22, 
1693. Ichabod Wiswall taught at Duxbury. 

28 Sewall’s ledger, folio 25, entry of July 3, 1691. The “school” stood on 
the west side of Prison Lane, facing what is now Scollay Square. 

24 Peter Burr’s account-book, MS. at the Massachusetts Historical Society, 
entry of May 7 (year omitted): “paid Mr. Joseph Dassett three pounds 
being in full for the rent of his schoolhouse.” See, also, B. R., xxix, 226 
(August 6, 1698). Peter Burr was born in March, 1667/1668; A.B., Harvard, 
1690; A.M.; justice, supreme court of Connecticut; died on December 25, 1724. 
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Burr’s tuition fee was {2 per year, which may have been the cus- 
tomary charge for instruction in grammar.** Entries in Burr's 
account-book indicate that he taught writing as well as Latin, 
and that he admitted girls, some of whom attended his school 
“to learn lattin.” ** A petition to the general court, November 8, 
1710, states that Edward Mills had “ Sent Sundry Students from 
his School to Colledge, and been serving the Town in the capacity 
of a Grammar Tutour for the space of near Twenty Years.” ** 
Mills continued in his private school until July 11, 1722, when 
he was appointed master of the public writing-school in Queen 
Street.** 

The two public schools—the old grammar-school, and the 
writing-school, which opened November 1, 1684, in Prison Lane 
(later Queen Street) ,— admitted only boys who were at least 
seven years of age and had learned to read. Girls, as well as boys, 
were welcome, at any age, in the private schools. In reading- 
schools conducted by women the veriest beginners learned the 
alphabet, simple spelling, reading, and the rudiments of sewing 
and knitting.** On a somewhat higher level were the writing- 
schools, usually kept by men, at which spelling, reading, writing, 
and arithmetic were taught. Throughout the colonial period 
these schools prepared many boys for admittance into the public 


25 Folio 71: Memoranda of payments for Joseph's “ Schooling,” February 
11, 1696/1697; January 1, 1697/1698; October 22, 1698; August 28, 1699 
(“till the breaking up his School; which he saith is to be this week”). 
These entries indicate that Joseph Sewall did not enter the Public Latin 
School in 1696: see H. F. Jenks, Catalogue of the Boston Public Latin 
School . .., “ Catalogue,” 41. 

26 His account-book contains the names of many of his pupils, with the 
fees which they paid. “ Faith Savage and Abigail Gillam began to learn lattin 
November 7, 1696.” 

27 Massachusetts Archives, Lvi, 278. Edward Mills was born on June 29, 
1665; A.B., Harvard, 1685; A.M.; died on November 7, 1732; he taught in 
Dorchester before coming to Boston in 1691: B. R., x, 81. See also B.R., x1, 172 
(September 8, 1712) . 

28 B. R., xi, 100 (July 11, 1722), 218 (June 14, 1732); xu, 36 (June 27, 
1732). Boston News-Letter, March 23-30, 1719: “ Mr. Edward Mills, School- 
master in Sudbury-Street.” 

29 Early Boston records do not mention “ dame schools,” but use the more 
appropriate designation “ reading schools.” See Sewall’s Diary, vu, 52: “ the 
Reading School near Eccles’s”; and Diary of Cotton Mather 1709-1724: 7 
Collections, Massachusetts Historical Society (Boston, 1912), vi, 68. These 
should not be confused with the public reading-schools of the late eighteenth 
century. 
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schools.*® The most advanced of the private institutions were the 
grammar-schools, which offered the fundamentals of classical 
learning and preparation for college, in the traditional program 
of instruction in Latin and Greek.** 

Told very briefly, this is the story of the private schools of 
seventeenth-century Boston as revealed in the records. Although 
the author has mentioned every private school that he has found, 
the number seems to be rather small for the period from 1630 
to 1700. In this connection, however, one should bear in mind 
the competition offered by the two public schools in which tui- 
tion was free to the children of residents. Furthermore, the 
records of the period are silent with reference to certain factors 
which must have been necessary to the educational life of the 
time. This is apparent when one examines the records of the 
early eighteenth century. For this century, the newspapers are 
the most important source of information concerning the schools. 
They present a much more complete account than that which 
is contained in diaries, letters, and the official records of the town 
and colony. 

For girls, there was instruction not only in the rudiments — 
spelling, reading, writing, and arithmetic — but, also, in “ Read- 
ing with Elegance and Propriety,” English grammar, “ English 
Diction,” epistolary writing, history, Latin, Greek, and the “ po- 
lite Accomplishments.” The latter included French, vocal and 
instrumental music (“ Spinnet, or Harpsichord, Violin, German 
flute,” bass viol, and guitar) , dancing (“ Minuets and Brettans,” 
cotillions, “ Hornpipes and English Country Dances”), pastry, 
“ Wax-Work, Transparent and Filligree . . . Japanning, Quill- 
Work,” needlework, “ Painting upon Glass,” and “ that most 
ingenious Art of Painting on Gauze and Catgut.” Other “ Works 
proper for Young Ladies and Gentlemen” were “ Drawing with 
the Pencil and all kinds of Water Painting.” Needlework em- 
braced an elaborate offering: “Shell-work, and Flowers for the 


80 Some were instructed at home by parents and older children. The 
catechism was taught in many of the reading and writing-schools. Before 
1684 public grammar-school students, who had not learned to write satis- 
factorily, attended private writing-schools from eleven to twelve o'clock in 
the morning and from five to six o’clock in the afternoon. A certain number 
continued to do so after the public writing-schools were established. 

81 Writing was also taught at some of the private grammar-schools. 
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Head,” samplers, “ Point, Brussells, Dresden, Gold, Silver, and 
Silk Embroidery’s of every Kind, Tambour, Feather India and 
Darning, Sprigings, with a Variety of Open-work to each; Tapes- 
try, plain lined and drawn Cat-gut black and white, with a 
Number of beautiful Stitches, Diaper and plain Darnings, 
French-quilting, Knitting, various Sorts of Marking with the 
Embellishments of Royal-cross, Plain-cross, Queen, Irish and Ten 
Stitches, Plain-work and Baby-linnen of the newest Taste etc. etc.” 

The opportunities for boys were equally comprehensive. As 
early as 1709, Owen Harris announced that in his school opposite 
“the Mitre Tavern in Fish-street near to Scarlets Wharff, Boston 
are Taught Writing, Arithmetick in all its parts; And also 
Geometry, Trigonometry, Plain and Spherical, Surveying, Dial- 
ling, Gauging, Navigation, Astronomy; The Projection of the 
Sphaere, and the use of Mathematical Instruments.” ** Others 
taught algebra, “ the Doctrine of Curves,” fluxions, conic sections, 
“ Mensuration of Superficies and Solids,” optics, mechanics, “ the 
Use of the Globes,” geography, fortification, gunner, “ Book- 
keeping after the Italian Method of Double Entry,” shorthand, 
“ Foreign Exchanges, either in French or in English,” history, 
“ divers Sorts of Writing, viz. English and German Texts; the 
Court, Roman, Secretary and Italian Hands.” All these subjects 
were also taught in evening schools “ for the Benefit of those who 
cannot attend by Day.” The accomplishments for boys included 
French, “ Small-sword, Back-sword,” fencing, “ with all the prin- 
cipal Attitudes and Positions peculiar to that Art,” dancing, music, 
and horsemanship, “ An Art justly admired and counted Part of 
polite Education.” 

Compared with the program of instruction revealed in the 
records of the seventeenth century, these subjects are rather 
startling. However, it would be unreasonable to assume that they 
were not taught until the eighteenth century. They reflect definite 
cultural and vocational needs which certainly existed in seven- 
teenth-century Boston. 








82 Boston News-Letter, March 14-21, 1709. Owen Harris was born in 
1675, taught until his death, March 15, 1761: “ Boyle’s Journal of Occur- 
rences, 1759-1778": New England Historical and Genealogical Register, 
Lxxxiv, 156. See Boston News-Letter, March 21-28, 1709, for a similar ad- 
vertisement by John Green, who was teaching in Boston as early as 1706: ibid., 
November 4-11, 1706. 
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Inscriptions Written by Charles William Eliot. With a Foreword 
by Grace Eliot Dudley. (Cambridge, Massachusetts: the Har- 
vard University Press. 1934. Pp. 62. $2.00.) 


The change in the style of oratory during the nineteenth 
century, doubtless reflecting the changing appetite of listeners, 
subordinated the artifices of rhetoric and emotional appeal to a 
simplicity of form and directness of utterance that were addressed 
to the practical sense of the hearer rather than to a sophisticated 
appreciation of the speaker’s art. An audience long accustomed 
to the older style and to the somewhat conventional standards 
by which it was judged found the new style too matter-of-fact, if 
not mean, in its abstention from the flowers of discourse. Many 
were blind to the greater possibilities of beauty, indeed to the 
greater art, in directness and simplicity. Thus it was that Edward 
Everett spoke at Gettysburg, to be momentarily acclaimed but 
soon forgotten; while Lincoln, with no pretence of oratory on 
his part and no expectation of it on the part of others, set a 
new standard for that art and achieved immortality in literature. 

Like Lincoln, President Eliot is to be numbered among the 
makers of the new tradition. In no small measure must his success 
as a leader in education and in civic life be ascribed to the fact 
that his ideas were armed with that clearness of utterance which 
is at once the medium and the result of clear thinking. Whether 
his prolific writing of inscriptions came about by the accident 
of his first requested efforts in that direction or not, there was 
no accident in his success. His style in essay, report, and public 
address had that precision, that choice of the right word and that 
avoidance of the superfluous which gave a “ monumental ” char- 
acter to his prose and made his inscriptions eloquent. 

His grand-daughter has performed an admirable act of piety 
and a service to American letters in selecting from over one hun- 
dred examples, gathered from different parts of the United States, 
and from as far abroad as England and China, about half that 
number of inscriptions, or groups of inscriptions, most of them 
composed by President Eliot and the rest aptly quoted for their 
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special purposes; but, whether composed or quoted, equally re- 
vealing his sense of fitness, his insistence on legibility, and most 
of all, to use his own words, “ some clear indication of the reasons 
for setting up the monument.” 

The great variety of subjects, places, and purposes that drew 
upon his talent was matched by the variety of forms employed, 
ranging from the miniature biographies of Christopher Colum- 
bus and Alexander Graham Bell and the long but concise inscrip- 
tions on the Robert Gould Shaw monument, all written in com- 
plete sentences, to the ten short lines on the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ 
monument on Boston Common, perhaps his most perfect work; 
the succinct definitions of literature, history, biography, philoso- 
phy, and religion for the public library at Warren, Pennsylvania, 
the quotations for the symbolical statues in the Library of Con- 
gress, and the inscription on the Washington Post Office. Mrs. 
Dudley has printed the last-named inscription both as President 
Eliot wrote it and as President Wilson revised it, the latter not 
knowing the author of the first text until after the revision had 
been cut in stone. The slight alterations changed both the sound 
and the significance of the first half of the inscription and added 
a not inappropriate touch to the second — whether for better 
or worse the reviewer will not venture to say. 

President Eliot’s selection of texts for the symbolical statues 
in the Library of Congress could hardly be bettered. Though 
they represent eight different aspects of human thought and 
achievement, there is a harmony between them, a unity of spirit 
that reveals the character of the selector hardly less than if 
he had been the author. As a composition, in the literal sense, 
it was his own, and very truly a work of art. His first choice for 
the statue of religion was St. Paul’s “ We being many are one 
body in Christ, and every one members one of another.” The 
engineer in charge of the construction of the library, himself a 
Roman Catholic, thought that a text more suggestive of the es- 
sential unity of all faiths might be desirable in a country con- 
taining adherents of non-Christian faiths. Thereupon President 
Eliot turned to the prophet Micah for the text, “ What doth the 
Lord require of thee, but to do justly, to love mercy, and to 
walk humbly with thy God.” His satisfaction in finding what 
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was, for the purpose, a more fitting text was equalled by that 
which he derived from General Casey's liberal suggestion — one 
that he frequently quoted. 

President Eliot’s inscriptions varied in merit, of course — partly 
with the inspiration he derived from the subject; but there 
is not one in Mrs. Dudley's selection that does not display 
craftsmanship of a high order. They form an imperishable part 
of the literature of New England. Of them it may be said, as 
their author recorded of Oliver Wendell Holmes, the elder, on 
the walls of King’s Chapel: 


HIS WORKS DECLARE THEIR 
BIRTHPLACE AND THEIR TIMES 
BUT THEIR INFLUENCE FAR 
TRANSCENDS THESE LIMITS 


Jerome D. Greene. 


Mark Twain: Representative Selections, with Introduction and 
Bibliography. Edited by Fred Lewis Pattee. American Writers 
Series, Harry Hayden Clark, General Editor. (New York: the 
American Book Company. 1935. Pp. Ixiii, 459. $1.00.) 


Mr. Pattee begins his preface by saying, “ Few authors are more 
adapted for anthology use than Mark Twain,” and he adds that 
these selections include “ the heart of Mark Twain’s work.” The 
first statement might be questioned on the ground that Mark 
Twain can be better represented by The Adventures of Huckle- 
berry Finn in its entirety than by any conceivable group of selec- 
tions. The second can be flatly refuted by pointing out that Mr. 
Pattee’s selections include nothing whatever from Huckleberry 
Finn. Not even a knowledge of how the Clemens estate guards its 
copyrights can restrain this reviewer from suggesting that, if we 
are going to anthologize a writer at all, we are certainly con- 
strained to include selections from his masterpiece. 

The truth is that the law of copyright has prevented Mr. Pattee 
from reprinting anything of Mark Twain’s published later than 
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1877. Admitting the limitation, Mr. Pattee nevertheless says 
that “everything he wrote is implicit in the selections I have 
chosen.” But not only is Mark’s masterpiece omitted: A Con- 
necticut Yankee, which, apart from it, contains more of his best 
work than any other book except Life on the Mississippi and 
Tom Sawyer, is unrepresented in Mr. Pattee’s collection, and 
Mark's furious hatred of medievalism, whether historical or 
contemporary, which produced the Yankee is not “ implicit” in 
these selections. That strain in Mark’s thinking also produced 
The Prince and the Pauper, on the level of children’s books, and 
Joan of Arc, on a somewhat higher level: both books are un- 
represented here. The most courageous and iconoclastic book 
that Mark ever wrote is Pudd’nhead Wilson, and it contains 
some of his most corrosive realism and most pointed satire: this 
reviewer can not see that it is implicit in anything Mr. Pattee 
reprints. In fact, except for the chapters from The Gilded Age, 
which are certainly not Mark’s most penetrating commentary of 
American life, Mr. Pattee leaves out “the damned human race” 
altogether. In the face of such crucial omissions it is less im- 
portant that the book also fails to represent Mark’s anecdotal 
humor, his preoccupation with the language and “ the American 
credo,” his bestiaries, and such small masterpieces as “ The Pri- 
vate History of a Campaign that Failed,” Tom Sawyer Abroad, 
and “ To the Person Sitting in Darkness.” Mr. Pattee has made 
an excellent selection from Mark Twain’s work up to 1877, 
but the reader should be notified that copyright restrictions have 
forced him to omit from Hamlet not only the prince but a good 
many essential supporting characters as well. 

Mr. Pattee’s introduction is a model of comparison: excellently 
reviews Mark Twain's career, passes sound judgment on most of 
the controversies, and maintains a high level of critical sanity 
and accuracy. It contains, nevertheless, several careless statements 
and some confused thinking. The last is best shown by his as- 
sertion that Mark’s reception in the East and the editing of his 
manuscripts by Howells and others were beneficial to his work 
(which is in great part true) , followed by the amazing declara- 
tion that practically throughout the time when he was most in- 
fluenced by them he wrote nothing that will endure. He twice 
sets 1880 as the date before which Mark wrote the books which 
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are destined to live and was “ pure Mark Twain.” But most of 
Huckleberry Finn was written after 1880 and it was re-written 
as late as 1884, and except for Innocents Abroad and Tom Saw- 
yer all the books which the public buys and the critics discuss 
were written after Mr. Pattee’s critical date. 

Again, Mr. Pattee has missed the point of certain studies in 
American humor. The influence of Artemus Ward on Mark 
Twain was the influence of a man who finds a publisher for a 
young writer and no more. The two were altogether dissimilar 
in the way they saw the world, the way they achieved effects, their 
idioms, their mannerisms, and, in short, their humor. Similarly 
no “ influence” by Shillaber’s Carpet-Bag has ever been alleged 
by any one who has read it: Mark’s earliest recovered sketch ap- 
peared there, but that means nothing. The Carpet-Bag was 
typically eastern and metropolitan, the New Yorker of its day. 
Immensely more representative of the humor which Mark Twain 
brought to its highest development was the Spirit of the Times, 
but even this is less important than much more humble re- 
positories. The best places to look for literary influences on 
Mark Twain are the country weeklies of the Mississippi Valley 
and the interior South, and the cheap paperbacks which re- 
printed their humor. 

Final judgments on any writer are, of course, individual and 
arbitrary. Mr. Pattee says in summary that Mark Twain can not 
be considered one of our greatest writers because “he had no 
truth to present—only exaggerations,” because “he had no 
vision,” and because “all of our great masters have been men 
with a message — Mark Twain taught us nothing.” At the same 
time, he wrote “ the great American romance,” and has already 
become “an American myth” which will endure because “ he 
made the common people laugh.” Well, that is all as may be. 
The vision he had was very much like Shakespeare's, that man 
‘is beautiful and weak, noble and corrupt and cowardly. The 
message he had was very much like Homer’s, that life is in- 
finitely various, and men are diversely preyed upon by circum- 
stance. He was the first American writer to produce adult real- 
ism in fiction. He put into art an age of American experience 
that is part of the national birthright and has become our most 
hallowed tradition. He created a spectacle so absorbing that all 
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Americans know it and some of its components have become the 
common counters of our thinking. And also, in the persons of 
Tom Sawyer and Huck Finn, he created the only characters who 
have ever passed over the national frontier and become a part of 
world literature. He may not be one of our great masters. But if 
he is not, who is? 

Bernard DeVoro. 


Origins of the American College Library, 1638-1800. By Louis 
Shores, Ph.D. Contribution to Education, Published under the 
Direction of the George Peabody College for Teachers. Number 
134- (New York: Barnes and Noble, Inc. 1934. Pp. xi, 2go. 
$3.00.) 


This is a work representative of a class that is much too com- 
mon in the United States. A semi-illiterate graduate student in 
a teachers’ college or library school, in order to qualify for the 
degree of Master of Education, Doctor of Library Administration, 
or whatnot, it turned loose on a subject in colonial education. 
His dissertation is judged and accepted by a faculty of “ educa- 
tors” blissfully ignorant of history; the book is published by his 
proud school, and receives unanimous acclaim from reviewers in 
educational periodicals as a fine piece of “ original research,” and 
the “ last word ” on the subject. It then becomes a “ standard au- 
thority,” and its mistakes and omissions continue to color his- 
tories of American education and culture for a generation or 
more. 

Such was one of the worst examples: Meriwether’s Our Colo- 
nial Curriculum, which appeared in 1907, a cheap and tawdry 
compilation that is still being quoted, errors and all. Such, too, 
is the work in question. Take the history of the Harvard Col- 
lege Library, for instance. Mr. Shores has obtained his informa- 
tion, not from research in the library’s own archives (although 
he has apparently visited them) , nor even from the best secondary 
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authorities, but largely from such works as the antiquated Sketch 
of Harvard College (1848), by S. A. Eliot, and histories of edu- 
cation by Bush, Slosson, Thwing, and the like. He has not used 
the interesting Catalogue Liborum Bibliothece Colledij [sic 
Mr. Shores] Harvardini of 1723, except to count the titles; nor has 
he seen Mr. Alfred C. Potter’s valuable reconstitution of the 
John Harvard donation. But the early short-title catalogue of 
the John Harvard books, already twice printed, is again reprinted 
in an appendix, where this reviewer counted seventecn mistakes 
in the transcription of the first twenty-two titles — including one 
book omitted and a mythical one inserted. 

Similarly, with Yale, Mr. Shores reports the gift of “ about 800 
valuable books” from “ prominent literary and public men,” 
but only about sixty of the best-known books are named, and they 
with such “ howlers” as “ Varclai Argenis” for Barclay’s Argenis. 
The printed Harvard College Records have been used, but quo- 
tations from them are more or less mangled, owing largely to 
the author’s ignorance of manuscript abbreviations and of Latin. 
Hoary errors, such as the mythical donation of Dr. John Light- 
foot, are perpetuated; and the “ Chronological Checklist of Colo- 
nial College Library Donations” (Appendix 1) is unreliable 
on two grounds: the use of defective secondary authorities instead 
of the primary sources, and misprints (Peter Livius becomes 
Peter Linus, etc.) . 

The prize “ boner,” however, is the describing of a vote of 
the Harvard authorities setting aside certain replacements for 
students’ use after the fire of 1764, as “ censorship of student 
reading ”; for the author imagines that “ proper” in the phrase 
“Books proper to be lent to the students,” has an asexual con- 
notation! There is hardly a word about the purpose of the col- 
lege libraries, their relation to the curriculum, the use made of 
them, and the like; and no reference to or comparison with the 
English college and university libraries which were in the minds 
and memories of our colonial founders. Apparently to Mr. Shores 
a library of five thousand volumes is just a library of five thou- 
sand volumes; the titles and contents of the volumes, or how or by 
whom they were used, are matters of secondary importance. 


S. E. Morison. 
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Letters of Members of the Continental Congress. Edited by 
Edmund C. Burnett. Volume vu, January 1, 1783, to December 
31, 1784. (Washington, D. C.: The Carnegie Institution of 
Washington. 1934. Pp. lxxvii, 670. $6.00.) 


This seventh volume of a series admirably edited (except for 
a few points noted in a review * of the sixth volume) by Dr. Bur- 
nett is again very useful without changing essentially the tradi- 
tional picture of the period. At the opening of the years covered 
by this volume we see the members of the congress going through 
a winter of worry over the peace rumors reaching them from Eng- 
lish sources. The preliminary treaty, which arrived in America on 
March 12, was generally approved. Even the clauses relating to 
the loyalists and British merchants were winked at, since, accord- 
ing to Richard Peters of Pennsylvania, “ the Chance for the Ad- 
herents to their gracious Sovereign is but a blue one.” But the 
action of the American commissioners in negotiating without 
France was generally criticized, and an official reproof was con- 
sidered but averted. The chronic apathy of the members is amaz- 
ingly illustrated by the fact that ratification of the definitive treaty 
was delayed beyond the stipulated six months, and the congress 
was saved from the penalties of default only by the convenient un- 
willingness of the English to balk at irregularities. 

The treaty ratified, the congress was ready (on the rare occa- 
sions when it could muster a quorum) to turn its attention to 
other things. The financial problem continued to be perplexing, 
and still, in these years, insoluble, save through the generosity of 
a French government, which filled the purse left empty by another 
refusal on the part of the states to grant a five per cent. impost. 

Besides the humiliation of the congress at being driven out of 
Philadelphia by a band of furloughed troops, and its almost hys- 
terical excitement over the organization of the Cincinnati, con- 
sideration of other questions, notably the disposition of the lands 
and the government of the West, was begun. The futility of any 
attempt to set up an executive under the articles of confederation 
was demonstrated by the ephemeral existence of the committee of 
the states, which met and abdicated in the summer of 1784. 


STANLEY GRAY. 


1 New ENGLAND QuarTERLy vi (September, 1933) , 637. 
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The Puritans and Music in England and New England. A Con- 
tribution to the Cultural History of Two Nations. By Percy A. 
Scholes. (London: Oxford University Press, Humphrey 
Milford. 1934. Pp. xxii, 428. Illustrated. $8.50.) 


Mr. Scholes, well known as a historian of music, in this book 
enters the lists to break a lance in defense of the Puritans. Struck 
by the persistence among historians of the notion that here and 
in England the Puritans were “ hostile” to music and opposed 
the art in all its forms, he delivers a slashing counter-attack. He 
has no difficulty in showing the uncritical complacence with 
which one writer after another has echoed the anti-Puritan view; 
he is able here and there to expose the erroneous or misinter- 
preted evidence on which this view is based; and he heaps up 
bits of fact which, taken together, do much to give a fairer picture 
of the Puritans’ relation to one of the arts. 

Much that he offers will be familiar enough to any one_who 
has read widely in the Puritan literature of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, but he has gone further and has sifted out gold that would 
escape any one less specially interested in music or less eager to 
make a case against the conventionally blind historians. For the 
data he has collected every student will be grateful, and the vigor 
of his argument and the trenchancy and humor with which he 
makes some of his points are refreshing. On the other hand, like 
all good debaters committed wholly to one side of a case, now 
and then he goes too far. Indeed his whole work tends toward a 
conclusion which is probably exaggerated, and suggests, at least, 
that he would not only defend the men of whom he writes against 
the charge of being “ hostile” to music, but would exalt them — 
or some of them —into the position of advocates of the art, 
champions of it, and actual contributors to its progress. Of a few 
individuals this may be true; of Puritans as a class, a party, or a 
religious group, it can not be said with confidence. The truth 
seems, after all, simple enough. 

Puritans, if the term is used in any way which has meaning at 
all, were primarily concerned with religious and theological ideas 
and their embodiment in life. Inevitably any form of art or of 
recreation was for them a secondary concern, acceptable enough 
if no theological or moral ground for opposition could be found, 
but to be shunned if it seemed in any way a danger to the Godly 
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life. Church music, in some of the forms in which it came down 
to them, they attacked because they felt that Biblical precept 
gave no justification for it; profane songs and music, as a part 
of social activities in themselves morally dangerous, were banned 
not because music was hated, but because moral lapses were. 
Beyond this they did not go. Music as an innocent recreation was 
permissible. Just as they did not challenge the drama as drama, 
but simply as a part of the institution of the theatre which, as 
they knew it, they held to be socially evil, so they did not stop 
musical publication or musical performances except insofar as 
these were coupled with what seemed to them vicious practices. 
A pious Puritan might well sing, write music, play an instrument, 
and think favorably of music as an art, but he could hardly ap- 
prove of trained choirs or organs in church, and he could not 
condone the activities of tavern-singers who offered bawdy songs 
more or less frankly as a contribution to a kind of life in which 
vice might at least be suspected to prosper. 

In other words, the Puritan attitude toward music is simply 
the attitude likely to exist among any group in which rigid moral 
standards are given first importance, and theological and re- 
ligious preconceptions are held to be truths by which the whole 
conduct of life must be shaped. All this Mr. Scholes makes 
clear, and one of the most valuable features of his book is its 
presentation of the fact that the Puritans’ attitude was not pe- 
culiar to them, but was precisely like that taken by many men 
in many ages, in ancient Rome or nineteenth-century America, 
in Catholic circles as well as Protestant, by Anglicans as well as 
by Puritans — an attitude not restricted by time, place, or formal 
creed. This is important because it at once makes it impossible 
to attack the Puritans on the basis of what individuals among 
them wrote or did in opposition to music, unless we are also 
to attack the Catholic church, or the Anglican church, or this or 
that group here or there throughout history, because they, too, 
boasted individuals who saw not mere innocent diversion but a 
source of moral peril in musical creation. 

The Puritans, to be sure, once they were in power politically, 
legislated against music in some of its forms, but they did so ap- 
parently not as a blow against music, but against social abuses 
or disapproved ecclesiastical forms. Reduced to its essence the 
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Puritan attitude toward music seems to have been merely that 
common enough still among people not responsive to the art 
and distrustful, say, of the moral effect of certain musical come- 
dies or some forms of jazz, but tolerant, though for the most part 
relatively indifferent, toward “ classical” music or musical train- 
ing as a branch of education. To insist on calling this “ Puritan ” 
is absurd. It is a point of view familiar enough now in groups 
hardly likely to be inheritors of Puritanism, and familiar cen- 
turies before Puritanism in the English and American sense took 
shape at all. 

Thus far any impartial student of the evidence may go with 
Mr. Scholes. It is possible, though, to wish that he had faced 
more frankly the fact that Puritanism, whatever its attitude or 
its motives, did, in fact, hamper the growth of musical art. For 
one thing, all too lightly touched on in his book, the Puritans’ 
virtual suppression of much of the musical activity centring in 
the church, unquestionably hampered the progress of music in 
England. The church had been a nurse of music, a training 
school, a treasure-house of musical tradition. To check this side 
of its activity was surely one of the factors in retarding English 
musical development, and one for which the Puritans, as a group, 
must take their share of the blame. They did no more than other 
religious parties elsewhere had done and were to do again, and 
the fault was not exclusively theirs, but they can not surely be 
quite exonerated nor can it be doubted that if there had been 
no Puritan period in English seventeenth-century history, English 
music of, say, 1700 might have been richer than ii was. 

As for New England, Mr. Scholes’s book is less satisfactory. 
Most of what is known about music among the colonists he has 
set down, and he has drawn illuminating parallels between mu- 
sical life in non-Puritan Virginia and in Puritan New England. 
There is more to do, however; more records to read; more in- 
ventories to search; more diaries and letters to comb through, 
before the last word on music in colonial New England can be 
said. But the main outlines are clear enough. In general the 
Puritan outlook toward music was alike in New England and 
in Old, but the colonists were, after all, colonists, tremendously 
absorbed not only in their religious and theological ideas, but 
in their intensely practical endeavor to make a community out 
of a wilderness. Wildernesses are not, and never have been, places 
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in which to look for trained practising musicians or for large 
groups sincerely interested in musical production. Instruments 
were perishable and hard to transport; music-books were costly; 
and iong days in the woods, in the salt meadows, or on the waters 
of Massachusetts Bay left little energy for musical virtuosity at 
night. 

Of course the New Englanders sang now and then, or played 
a little when an instrument could be had, but even had they not 
been Puritans, the setting was not one in which music could 
flourish greatly or musicians be bred easily. On the whole, in 
considering what the colonists did or did not do, Puritanism 
can be pretty well left out of account. So far as music was con- 
cerned their faults and virtues were those of colonists, and, like 
the Virginians, or like wilderness settlers everywhere, they were 
concerned first with what must be done, and only secondarily 
with the arts. The wonder is not that early New England and 
early Virginia were by and large so unmelodious, but rather 
that the first generations of Englishmen along our Atlantic sea- 
board found as much time as they did for making sounds which 
they at least hoped might be pleasing to the ear. 

Mr. Scholes’s book brings a breath of common sense and of 
clear thinking into a realm in which prejudice and emotion have 
too often been unchallenged. If he goes too far, now and then, 
he can be forgiven because he does at least effectively ridicule 
and disprove much of the nonsense that historians have talked 
about his subject. Too many writers have found the Puritans 
useful as lay figures to act as foils for Cavalier heroes, and have 
played up their artistic weaknesses until they have become no 
more than lifeless characters in a badly motivated play. Critics, 
depressed by the artistic shortcomings of England and the United 
States, have seen in the Puritan the source of all evil. In their 
hands the typical early settler of Boston or Plymouth becomes 
a kind of stage villain, portrayed in the same poses and in the 
same réles as those traditionally bestowed on the conventional 
sinner in any well-built melodrama. This is useful for the critic. 
It saves him from the disagreeable necessity of thinking, and it 
allows him to express his emotional heart-burnings without refer- 
ence to historical accuracy and with his zeal for what he be- 
lieves ought to have been uncurbed by any disturbing reference to 
what in fact was. 
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All this does no harm to the Puritans in their untroubled 
graves, but it has unfortunate results for those who prefer to 
think of them as actual men and women rather than as pompous 
creations of the theatre uncontaminated by any semblance of 
life or any reality save that of the footlights and the painted 
scene. Mr. Scholes’s book will not end this. Scapegoats are neces- 
sary in history as in life. Both are dull without villains, and no 
amount of evidence or of logic is ever likely to cheat the emo- 
tionally overwrought writer or his readers of the joy of reducing 
everything to a conflict of saint and sinner. So the Puritan will 
continue to be cast as the artistic sinner, and the non-Puritan — 
even if he could not read, was deaf to music, and despised poetry 
and painting — will strut the boards as the lover of the great 
tradition of beauty in form, word, and sound. 

Mr. Scholes’s book will, however, make it harder for any one 
with any conscience to talk as much nonsense as used to be talked, 
and it supplies the really thoughtful historian and critic, who, 
so far as in him lies, prefers truth to prejudice, with indispen- 
sable material for his task. The issues with which he concerns 
himself are by no means dead, though the Puritans of whom he 
writes are, and the lively controversy in the London Observer 
which followed on the publication of The Puritans and Music 
proves how much power there is still in the old legends and how 
hard it is for any one to drop, whatever the evidence, supersti- 
tious beliefs he has long cherished. 

Political, religious, and social prejudices are all involved in 
what one likes to think about the Puritans, and he who defends 
or attacks them finds himself even to-day in the thick of wordy 
wars. If eventually their true part, good and bad, in cultural and 
intellectual history is to be fairly understood, there must be 
sharp fighting still. If anything can rout the old prejudices and 
the cherished superstitions hallowed by years of glib and care- 
less repetition, it will be careful study of what the Puritans as 
a whole did, thought, and said in their adventurous walk with 
God. Mr. Scholes is not impeccable and has a prejudice or two 
himself; he is careful but not quite infallible in his dealings with 
his evidence; but in spite of its faults his book is a study which in 
method and motive points the way along which a host of other 
historians might well afford to go. 

KENNETH B. Murpock. 
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Descendants of Edward Small of New England and the Allied 
Families with Tracings of English Ancestry. By Lora Altine 
Woodbury Underhill. (Boston and New York: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 1934. Three volumes. Pp. xl, 1868. Illustrated. 
$20.00.) 


This much enlarged re-issue of the Small genealogy of 1910 
will be a useful handmaid to the historian. It will be the more 
useful in that the Smalls and their relatives were among the 
less important colonists (from the seventeenth-century point of 
view) and consequently escaped genealogical attentions until 
recent times. This is much more true, of course, for the Maine 
families here treated than for those from the Old Colony. The 
authors have scoured the manuscript records of colonies, churches, 
towns, and counties, going as far afield as Delaware in connection 
with the Dyer family. The allied families are thoroughly treated 
to the point where they cross the line of Edward Small of 
Piscataqua. They include the lines of John Heard, of Piscat- 
aqua; John Hatch, of Portsmouth; William Sawyer, of Salem; 
John McKenney, of Black Point; the Plymouth Mitchells and 
the Mitchells of Kittery; Francis Cooke, John Jenny, Robert 
Cushman, and Isaac Allerton,.of Plymouth; Thomas Andrews, of 
Hingham; Robert Stetson, of Scituate; Andrew Mariner and 
Thomas Roberts, of Dover; with other assorted Robertses, and 
William Dyer and Roger Talbot, of Boston. There are few 
orthodox Puritans in the lot, and hardly an individual who 
would have been called “Mister” by his contemporaries; but 
they are the more interesting for that. 

There are one hundred appendices, many of them colonial 
documents which have never before been printed. They include 
petitions, deeds, grants, and muster-rolls, often of interest to the 
general historian. There are sixty-seven illustrations, many of 
them, such as early maps of Maine towns, well worth printing. 
Unfortunately, the picture of the Plymouth log cabins of 1622 
is included. The index is good although it does not distinguish 
between different individuais of the same name by numbering 
them, or by indicating the generation or date of birth. Conse- 
quently, a person searching for an Edward Small is faced by 
references to numerous individuals on over a hundred pages. On 
the whole, however, the work is well above the average. 

Currrorp K. SHipTon. 
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Amherst: The Story of a New England College. By Claude Moore 
Fuess. (Boston: Little, Brown and Company. 1935. Pp. xiii, 372. 
Illustrated. $5.00.) 


Amherst College was founded in 1821 by the folk of western 
Massachusetts. The conquest of Harvard by the Unitarians had 
shocked them. They were afraid, too, that the isolated situation 
of Williams College would discourage indigent but pious youths 
from seeking that learning which orthodoxy had long cherished 
in its ministers. The excellent reputation of Amherst Academy, 
the zealous and successful fund-raising efforts of its trustees, and 
the organizing hand of that Noah Webster who believed strongly 
in education for Americans — such factors finally prevailed against 
the partizans of Northampton, and the college was planted on a 
hill in Amherst. The choice was a wise one: the logic of the 
founders reaped rewards: for many years Amherst kept faith with 
that orthodoxy. In 1871, William S. Tyler, in his semi-centennial 
history, stated proudly that Amherst had, in proportion, given 
more of her sons to the ministry than Harvard, Yale, Dartmouth, 
or Wesleyan. For years that planting in Amherst has been nour- 
ished, and to-day not the least of its glories is its setting. 

In this new story of Amherst College, Claude Moore Fuess has 
shown, with a pride and conviction equal to his predecessor's, 
how Amherst emerged from the religious orthodoxy of recurrent 
revivals and the darkness of repeated financial reverses into an 
urbane orthodoxy which has made the Amherst of today a 
wealthy “mother of mighty men.” Out of a chaotic mass of 
varied memorabilia, of earlier histories, college records, student 
diaries, and reminiscences of alumni, Mr. Fuess has culled an 
imposing array of facts and opinions. The pattern of his syn- 
thesis is arranged to bring into relief his characterizations of 
Ambherst’s presidents from Zephaniah Swift Moore to Stanley 
King, portraits which are in keeping with his gifts as a biographer. 
In Amherst: The Story of a New England College, historians 
will find facts useful for other syntheses; gentle readers will be 
impressed by his narration of a thrilling story. 

Any quarrel the historian may have with Mr. Fuess’s work 
must deal with his approach and his emphasis. A period of pros- 
perity or of decline in the college’s financial, intellectual, or 
spiritual fortunes can not be fully explained by a president's 
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ability or fallibility: the biographical approach must be amply 
augmented by an examination of the pertinent economic and 
social forces. Too often Mr. Fuess mentions such forces without 
indicating their effect on the college. 

In what are his most successful chapters, those on the presi- 
dency of Heman Humphrey, 1823-1845, Mr. Fuess does, indeed, 
describe Amherst against the larger background of American 
life. Religious enthusiasm spent itself in revivals, if not in new 
cults. Temperance, peace, and anti-slavery societies were local 
chapters of national associations. An attempt to change the 
curriculum paralleled the educational experiments of the day. 
Lectures, oratory, debates, fraternities, were extra-curricular ac- 
tivities which liberalized an educational system too long static. 
Student revolts, as well as Jacksonian democracy, echoed the 
rise of the common man. The declines in endowment and en- 
rollment were effects of the depression of 1837-1843. 

Mr. Fuess’s description of the administrations of Stearns (1854- 
1876) and of Seelye (1877-1890) is less revealing — especially 
after the Civil War. He fails to make clear that Amherst was, 
more than ever, a part of the world about it. Industry boomed 
in the North, and college endowments increased. Advanced 
education experienced an intellectual renaissance. Scientific skep- 
ticism made giant strides against religious dogmatism. The Ger- 
man scientific approach and the seminar method were brought 
home by eager young converts, especially from Géttingen. Eng- 
land contributed Darwin, Tyndall, Huxley, and Spencer. The 
personal example and the new point of view, when offered by in- 
spiring teachers like Burgess, Morse, Garman, and Tyler, did 
affect the bent of young twigs. Those young twigs, however, were 
now older and better prepared when they entered college. The 
elective system and intercollegiate athletic competition shifted 
student loyalty from class to college, and helped to replace the 
immaturity of class warfare and hazing and rowdyism with a 
new soberness which looked to intellectual endeavor for an 
outlet and a reward. If these factors do not wholly explain “ why 
Amherst should during the 1880's and 18g0’s have produced such 
a large proportion of famous men,” they go far toward explain- 
ing why she produced so many more than before. 

Now, as to emphasis. Edward Hitchcock, president from 1845 
to 1854, was in his day a provocative scientist; he was also a 
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hypochondriac. Mr. Fuess has chosen to dwell on his eccentrici- 
ties of diet and drug-taking; a more valuable emphasis might 
have stressed Hitchcock’s contributions to learning. A distin- 
guished line of scholars was graduated from Amherst under 
Stearns and Seelye. Mr. Fuess merely mentions their names and 
classes. He spends several pages, moreover, in listing the names 
of outstanding athletes. Only the adolescent alumni mind will 
enjoy the pastime of selecting “ all-time” football and baseball 
teams. Mr. Fuess knows that and implies as much; nevertheless, 
he includes several lists which some loyal alumnus contrived. 
Emphatically, Amherst’s fame is better served by a Herbert L. 
Osgood — Mr. Fuess has apparently overlooked him — whose 
seven volumes on the American colonies in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries are a monument to a far greater prowess 
than are stolen bases or end runs. Dwight Morrow knew the ex- 
cellence of Osgood’s work as scholar and teacher so well that 
he subsidized the publication of the last four volumes of his work 
because scholars needed them. A history of Amherst might well 
dwell on such an achievement as this with pride. 

Mr. Fuess has weighed President Gates and found him wanting. 
His tributes to George Harris and George Olds will warm the 
hearts of those who knew them. His chapter on the Meiklejohn 
administration steers a middle course through a period still too 
recent and too clouded with prejudice for any judicial appraisal. 
A later historian will be able to evaluate the results of the intel- 
lectual stimulus which Meiklejohn provided. His resignation 
must eventually be studied in its relation to the post-war Sturm 
und Drang. 

Mr. Fuess began his narrative with this sentence: “ Visitors 
to Amherst soon learn to understand the affection felt by Am- 
herst graduates for their Alma Mater.” Readers of his story of 
Amherst and of Amherst men will understand that affection, too. 
Mr. Fuess has caught the charm, the strength, the zest of the per- 
sonality of Amherst College: he has been able, by his genial hu- 
mor and his literary talents, to communicate in large measure the 
intangible and inexplicable spirit of the place. To fellow-alumni 
he has given a story which they will read eagerly and tell gladly, 
a story suffused with a love which they will be the first to under- 
stand. 

DonaLpD Born. 
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The Irrepressible Conflict, 1850-1865. By Arthur Charles Cole. 
A History of American Life, Volume vu. (New York: the 
Macmillan Company. 1934. Pp. xv, 468. $4.00.) 


The decade and a half, 1850-1865, is a field of American his- 
tory that is littered with the corpses of historians and mere 
pamphleteers who have been slain in sanguinary academic con- 
flict; it is a maze of paths well trodden by writers on the old 
familiar themes of political and constitutional disputation, and 
on the military and naval operations of the Civil War. Happily, 
Professor Cole passes over these somewhat hackneyed subjects 
to place his emphasis upon economics, social conditions, and 
cultural characteristics. His forty-two-page “Critical Essay on 
Authorities” is but one indication of the deep and extensive 
knowledge which he has brought to a very difficult task. Only a 
person acquainted with the writings on the period can realize 
the extraordinary number of new and forgotten facts that the 
author has unearthed about American society of the period. 
Professor Cole writes with an authority that will satisfy students 
and scholars and with a literary charm and a quiet sense of hu- 
mor that will intrigue the general reader. A reader interested in 
many of the current problems of to-day will find much enlighten- 
ment and perspective in the whole book, and especially in the 
chapters “ Immigration a National Problem” and “ The Grow- 
ing Pains of Society.” In no single volume will any reader find 
a more complete and satisfactory picture of American civilization 
from 1850 to 1865. 

For his social history Professor Cole has drawn rather heavily 
upon the accounts of foreigners travelling in the United Stutes, 
chiefly British and German. The French travellers represent a 
rich source of unexploited materials, and the bibliography pub- 
lished by the New York Public Library in 1933, French Travellers 
in the United States, 1765-1932, should be added to the author's 
essay on the sources. This useful little volume was probably 
published after the author’s manuscript was sent to the printer, 
so that it hardly represents an oversight of Professor Cole. The 
meager list of materials by foreign observers illustrates anew 
the desirability of completing the bibliography of American travel 
begun many years ago under the auspices of the American His- 
torical Association. Professor Cole might have devoted more at- 
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tention to the views of recent writers on the anti-slavery and 
secession movements, but it is distinctly astonishing to learn 
from Mr. Frank L. Owsley (writing in the Virginia Quarterly 
Review for October, 1934) that the present work is “ in reality 
a belated abolition tract.” This embattled reviewer declares that 
“in fact, Mr. Cole seems to have inherited his history rather than 
to have acquired it.” Readers of The Irrepressible Conflict will 
best be able to determine who has inherited his history. The 
volume is unusually free of typographical errors; one, however, 
should be noted: “ Friedrich Knapp” (page 138) should read 
“ Friedrich Kapp.” 
FRANK MONAGHAN. 


One Thousand Juvenile Delinquents: Their Treatment by Court 
and Clinic. By Sheldon Glueck and Eleanor T. Glueck, Intro- 
duction by Felix Frankfurter. Harvard Law School Survey of 
Crime in Boston, Volume 1. (Cambridge, Massachusetts: the 
Harvard University Press. 1934. Pp. xxv, 341. $3.50.) 


Crime and Criminal Statistics in Boston. By Sam Bass Warner. 
Harvard Law School Survey of Crime in Boston, Volume 2. 
(Cambridge, Massachusetts: the Harvard University Press. 
1934- Pp. x, 150. $3.00.) 


Police Administration in Boston. By Leonard V. Harrison. 
Harvard Law School Survey of Crime in Boston, Volume 3. 
(Cambridge, Massachusetts: the Harvard University Press. 
1934- Pp. viii, 203. $2.50.) 


Although the purpose and achievement of these three volumes 
can not fairly be appreciated by one who is not a specialist in 
criminology or the administration of criminal law, any reader 
with a mildly disciplined interest in law and government will 
find them stimulating in purpose and exciting in substance. For 
the reader who lacks the special training to understand their 
full importance or the special position to translate into effective 
action the lessons which they teach, their method alone will 
justify their careful study. The statistical and scientific approach 
to social studies has too often been talked about and too seldom 
used. These volumes in applying that method have tested it and 
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proved, at least to this reader, that it is fruitful of far more 
than detail, and that it may, when intelligently controlled, be 
productive of soundly established theories from which may grow 
practical reform. 

The importance of these books is far more than local, but 
Boston should feel a peculiar gratitude for the service which 
scholarship has done it. We have all become familiar with gov- 
ernmental commissions and the dangerous possibilities and ac- 
tualities of partisan control of their published conclusions. In 
these three volumes, however, Boston has been presented with 
an unbiased, uncensored analysis of a portion of its social struc- 
ture. The recipient of such a gift is surely to be envied. 

Perhaps it is not extending the purposes of the Gluecks’ vol- 
ume, One Thousand Juvenile Delinquents, too far to include 
among them that of testing by the statistical method the effective- 
ness, within a limited field, of Boston’s humanitarian tradition. 
From 1826 to the present day, Boston has been in the vanguard 
of American communities which acknowledge the existence of a 
specialized social responsibility for the treatment of juvenile 
offenders, and it has, through its juvenile court and the Judge 
Baker Foundation, evolved a highly elaborate mechanism for 
the enlightened consideration of their cases. The combined ef- 
forts of governmental and charitable instrumentalities have re- 
sulted in a joint attack upon the intricate challenge of juvenile 
crime, and at every stage the purpose of achieving the desired 
humane severity has been pursued with high-minded and un- 
selfish devotion. The publicity which has been given to some 
of the discouraging statistical findings of the Gluecks has too 
often obscured the conclusion of the authors that, in spite of 
short-comings in administrative methods, the endeavor has been 
worth while and one which has earned a measure of real success. 
And yet the result of the book is, undeniably, to cast grave doubts 
upon the efficiency of the methods used. If, of the juvenile of- 
fenders whose cases were examined, eighty-eight per cent. con- 
tinued their delinquency during the five-year period following 
their first appearance before the court and clinic, what real as- 
surance have we that the system, for all its good intentions, is 
appreciably gaining its end? 

If the Gluecks’ book makes doubtful the success of the hu- 
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manitarians, Professor Warner's Crime and Criminal Statistics in 
Boston shows tragically the failure of others in the community, 
and particularly of the lawyers, even to face the problems of crime. 
This short volume, although it contains none of the striking dra- 
matic interest of the other, tells its story with cold effectiveness. 
Its thesis is that without a carefully organized method of keeping 
and interpreting criminal statistics the possibility of dealing in- 
telligently with the problem of crime is negligible. The purpose of 
the book is not to blame individuals or groups, but it seems fair 
to say that the responsibility for allowing such antiquated meth- 
ods to continue should ultimately fall on the lawyers in the 
community. Governmental irresponsibility is too often named 
as the one cause of administrative sloppiness. The bar, although 
it vehemently insists upon self-government in the profession, 
seems unwilling to accept more than sporadic responsibility for 
the administration of the criminal law, and prefers to con- 
sider such problems disreputable. Until the American bar can 
be trained to feel that the criminal law is as much its concern as 
corporate reorganizations and probate law the hope must be 
that legislators will turn in the future, as they have turned in the 
past, to Professor Warner for advice. 

Mr. Harrison’s Police Administration in Boston is, perhaps, 
the most discouraging of these three volumes. It is a dismally 
convincing account of the clumsiness of the Boston police sys- 
tem. Mr. Harrison is careful to make it clear that it is not the 
individual officer who is to blame; it is the system by which he is 
selected and the method of using him after he is admitted to the 
force which Mr. Harrison decries. For these conditions the 
blame, it appears, should fall not upon the political influences 
that are occasionally brought to bear, but upon the police offi- 
cials themselves and the structure of the department. The inertia 
of administrative timidity and conservatism have retained in the 
department a mass of indigestible tradition and custom. 

It is hard to see how the average reader can fail to experience 
discouragement on first finishing these three volumes. If hu- 
manitarianism has failed noticeably to achieve its purpose, and 
if professional and administrative indifference and conservatism 
have barred the advance to an enlightened understanding of the 
problem of crime, what hope is.there? The final effect of these 
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books (and of the knowledge that other similar studies are to 
follow them) is to raise the hope that through such scholarly 
and honest research into the facts of contemporary life the way 
towards some advance may lie. Only when it is shown that these 
books are unread and unapplied will it be time to give up hope. 
Mark Howe, Jr. 


Bryant: Representative Selections, with Introduction and 
Bibliography. Edited by Tremaine McDowell. American 
Writers Series, Harry Hayden Clark, General Editor. (New 
York: the American Book Company, 1935. Pp. lxxxii, 426. 
$1.00.) 


The editor of this volume, which consists of representative 
selections from Bryant’s prose and verse, together with an in- 
troduction, a bibliography, and notes, has performed a valuable 
service. Students of American literature will feel grateful for 
the opportunity to purchase this reasonably priced edition, for 
it includes not only material which has not appeared before, 
but an excellent critical introduction as well. The editor has 
tried to present “ the authentic Bryant” in historical perspective. 
Especially stimulating is the discussion of Bryant’s religious be- 
liefs, his political views, and his critical theories. The selections 
are in the main designed to illustrate the various stages in 
Bryant's creative development. 

Professor McDowell is to be commended for devoting a large 
amount of space to Bryant’s prose —his literary criticism, his 
letters of travel, his tales, and some of his editorials in the 
New York Evening Post. The poems and the press selections 
are arranged, within their respective sections, in order of 
composition. The editor has taken pains to weed out the emen- 
dations and revisions gratuitously supplied by Parke God- 
win. The three appendices contain uncollected or unpublished 
early verse, articles by Bryant which are important in calling 
attention to his significance as a critic, and extracts from con- 
temporary writings on Bryant from 1808 to 1864. 

It is not possible here to do full justice to the painstaking 
editorial labor which has gone into the preparation of this vol- 
ume or to comment in detail on certain features to which ex- 
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ception might be taken. For example, in the opinion of this 
reviewer Professor McDowell displays questionable critical judg- 
ment, not supported by a consideration of Bryant's editorials, 
when he asserts that Bryant did not discuss his principles in the 
pages of the Evening Post. As a matter of fact, Bryant frequently 
stated what these were whenever momentous issues or contro- 
versies arose. Equally unacceptable is the statement that Bryant 
was a utopian. His editorial utterances on many social, political, 
and economic problems as well as his attitude towards many of 
the visionary reformers of his day, indicate, on the contrary, 
that he was a realist in politics —a liberal who distrusted pan- 
aceas (native or foreign) for the ills of mankind. All this makes 
clear the need for a comprehensive edition, together with a 
fairly complete and reliable bibliography, of Bryant’s contribu- 
tions to the Evening Post. Such a work would support Professor 
McDowell in stressing Bryant’s joyousness and would greatly 
supplement his illuminating treatment of Bryant as “a pioneer 
in American criticism.” 
Cares I. GLICKsBERG. 


The Life of Paul Revere Frothingham. By Howard Chandler 
Robbins. (Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
1935- Pp. 171. Illustrated. $2.50.) 


Those who knew Paul Revere Frothingham, whether they 
heard his sermons from week to week at the Arlington Street 
Church or received his pastoral visits in their homes, or listened 
to his addresses in Appleton Chapel at Harvard, or served on 
committees with him, or met him in an informal and friendly 
way, will be glad to have and to read this book. It is good from 
beginning to end. Dr. Robbins, a kinsman, has written it with 
sympathy and interest and, although the author’s religious, the- 
ological, and ecclesiastical points of view differ from those of 
his subject, the book is the better rather than the worse for 
the difference. Dr. Robbins, as always, has done a graceful piece 
of work. 

As one knew Dr. Frothingham one hardly realized the range of 
his interests and his accomplishment. As a young man he was ath- 
lete as well as student. As a minister in New Bedford he not only 
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gave himself to the work of pastor and preacher, but became an 
active citizen, devoting himself especially to the problems of 
labor. As the minister of the Arlington Street Church, in Boston, 
for more than twenty-five years he not only met the demands of 
a thoughtful congregation, but he was more than once a member 
of the board of preachers at Harvard University. He placed his 
time and thought at the disposal of countless good causes; he rose 
above his party affiliations and became internationally known 
as a patient and wise champion of peace, the World Court, and 
the League of Nations. The field of his thought and his deeds was 
wide. It was also well cultivated. 

Possibly the chief and the conspicuous quality evident on every 
page of the book is Dr. Frothingham’s character. He was unselfish; 
he had a high sense of duty; he was a public servant; he believed 
in mankind; he was a true friend. Dr. Robbins has told the story 
of a Christian gentleman. 

Henry Braprorp WASHBURN. 


The Founding of Harvard College. By Samuel Eliot Morison. 
(Cambridge, Massachusetts: the Harvard University Press. 
1935- Pp. xxvi, 472. Illustrated. $5.00.) 


One does not have to be a graduate of Harvard to be caught 
by the theme and held by the lilt of the story told in this volume. 
One does not even have to be a college graduate at all to gaze 
enthralled while Mr. Morison unreels his vivid pictures of stu- 
dent life and achievement from the twelfth till the middle of 
the seventeenth century. Not every detail in all that panorama 
can be brought under the range of the author's synoptic eye, 
but the skill which has depicted scenes of minor importance in 
soft focus and the courage which has relegated to footnotes data 
that must have required weeks to check are such as to fill the 
historian’s soul with academic zeal or even envy. 

This history will not be popular —at least as popularity is 
generally understood. Many to-day (perhaps most of the present 
generation) can see attractiveness in the architecture of a modern 
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world’s fair and yet remain untouched by the dead beauty of the 
Parthenon under the noonday sky of Attica or the splendor of 
King’s College chapel viewed in the light of a summer moon. 
All such will remain stolidly impervious to the delicacy of ex- 
pression with which this tale is told. To such, the author's oc- 
casional lapses into too highly spiced colloquialisms may be 
diverting. They may not, however, relish the story, as they as- 
suredly will not appreciate its skilful telling. Together with 
many a stodgy pundit of professional history they will wince 
at such passages as: 

Young men, their minds sharpened by the “ old Logic” of Aris- 
totle and Boethius’ translation of Porphyry’s Isagoge, began to 
apply themselves to reconciling ancient philosophy with Chris- 
tian theology. Universities grew up, or were founded, to provide 
the appropriate facilities for this colossal effort of the human 
spirit. And within a little more than a century their prayers and 
pains were rewarded by one of man’s most glorious achievements, 
Scholastic Philosophy, a system of thought and of nature at 


once rational and authoritative, which not only explained but 
integrated the universe. 

en time played one of her many jokes: scholasticism crum- 
bled before fresh intellectual efforts; but the universities outlived 
the purpose that gave them birth. Like all human institutions 
they must one day disappear, and die they will and must when 
they cease to persuade mankind to value things of the spirit. 
(10-11). 


Only a man who has held communion with the great minds of 
the past, who in one way or another has been made responsive 
to precision of thought and beauty of expression will really ap- 
preciate this book. For that matter only such a man could have 
written it. The Founding of Harvard College is itself a con- 
vincing argument of the worth of a liberal education. 

This book clears up many a misconception. Not a few historical 
assumptions are exploded by paragraphs which prepare the 
reader for an appreciation of what the new Cambridge was in- 
tended to be. Thus, in discussing the origin of universities and 
the relationships between Harvard and a learned past, the author 
writes: 


Since the Church had saved all that could be saved of learning 
from the wreck of the Roman Empire, she naturally took charge 
of education in the middle ages; universities grew up under her 
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getmenge all masters and scholars were clerici, potential priests. 
oreover, the Church fostered the universities in order to pro- 
vide herself with a learned clergy, and to reconcile philosophy 
with —T Medieval universities were distinctly “ pu 

ful ”; they did not cultivate the Arts for their own sake, as perhaps 
the ancients did, but as means toward a philosophical culture. 
Yet their Arts curriculum was almost entirely taken over from 
classical antiquity. There was no special vocational training for 
the priesthood until after the reformation: the ecclesiastical 
seminary is a child of Trent. Theological faculties were intended 
to train doctors of the Church, the “ research scholars” of that 
age; one did not require a divinity degree to obtain the highest 
ecclesiastical offices — nobody ever said to an ambitious priest, 
“ Go get a doctor’s degree, and maybe you will become a bishop.” 
And the Protestant reformers had no new ideas in this respect; 
they merely wished to recall universities to their proper func- 
tions. 

Early Harvard, from the son of view of nineteenth-century 
historians, seemed so shrouded in clerical black as to be later 
described as a “ divinity school.” No title could be more mis- 
leading. The sombre color of early Harvard was simply an in- 
heritance of medieval tradition, to which in some respects the 
puritans reverted. Harvard College, to be sure, was founded in 
Christi Gloriam and later dedicated Christo et Ecclesiae. Her 
presidents and tutors insisted that there could be no true knowl- 
edge or wisdom without Christ. Her founders dreaded “ to leave 
an illiterate Ministry to the Churches ”; and but for the passion- 
ately sincere religion of these a there would have been 
no Harvard. But the intellectual fare that she provided for young 
men was the old Liberal Arts course, with certain changes made 
in the renaissance and reformation. Students destined for the 
ministry had to wait until after taking the bachelor’s degree 
before receiving any specialized training in theology. (7-8) . 


It is not an exaggeration to state that this is a most unusual 
piece of historical writing. Here are combined painstaking re- 
search, accurate scholarship, and a vividness of expression and a 
wealth of literary allusion. Not merely a series of dead facts is 
spread out before the reader, but a striking pageant in which 
against a carefully selected background the purposeful men who 
founded the first college in English America struggle against 
heavy odds to give to their dream effective realization. Mr. Mori- 
son accepts the theory, and perhaps his acceptance gives finality 
to the contention, that in the foundation of Harvard, Cambridge 
influence rather than that of any other single university was 
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dominant. Nevertheless, it would be idle to assert that Cambridge 
alone influenced the customs and curricula of the Massachusetts 
Bay foundation. 

The roots of Harvard strike down into the far-distant past. 
Some of the characteristics of early instruction and of student 
life in new Cambridge can be traced back even as far as twelfth- 
century Paris. While the taproot undoubtedly derives from old 
Cambridge, other roots have their origin not only in ancient 
medieval universities but also in the then contemporary univer- 
sities of the British Isles and of continental Europe. 

Accordingly, the volume opens with a synthesis of the history 
of universities. Compendious though this may be, it is unmatched 
in the English language. All the wealth of information con- 
tained in the researches of a score of scholars is condensed within 
a space of two brief chapters. No longer will it be necessary for 
a student seeking a brief but accurate knowledge of the origins 
of universities to read through Denifle, Rashdall, or others who 
have investigated that medieval institution which together with 
philosophy and architecture formed the glory of the thirteenth, 
the fourteenth, and the fifteenth centuries. 

This synthesis is followed by eight chapters devoted to the his- 
tory of seven great universities at the time of the founding of 
Harvard — five to Cambridge and three to Oxford, Dublin, Aber- 
deen, Edinburgh, Leyden, and Franeker. All this information 
forms a fair half of the present volume. The lively style of 
the story and the wealth of picturesque detail produce the ef- 
fect of a cinema. Particularly vivid and realistic is the author's 
portrayal of undergraduate study, social relations, and religious 
life at old Cambridge during the first quarter of the seventeenth 
century. Those twenty-five years were an exciting and tumultuous 
period when a clash between the old philosophy and emergent 
Renaissance studies was not entirely settled, when at top tables 
and in the combination rooms of Trinity and King’s, of Christ’s 
and Corpus there were sharp debates between those who upheld 
the Elizabethan settlement and the disciples of a not respected, 
if respectable, Puritanism. Only at Emmanuel, the foundation 
of Sir Walter Mildmay, were Puritan worthies in the saddle, and 
Emmanuel, be it noted, sent more graduates to New England 
than any other Cambridge college. 

Having painted his backdrop, the author proceeds in three 
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chapters to narrate the story of the actual founding of the college. 
The general court’s decision was a momentous one and deserving 
of high praise; yet it is doubtful that its large plans could have 
been carried forward save for the death and bequest of John 
Harvard. His benefaction, while it did not beget the institution, 
at least saw it safely into the academic world and during the 
first struggling years of college life was an example of generosity 
and high purpose to contemporaries both in government and in 
civil life. 

In these and in three subsequent chapters dealing with the 
opening of instruction under the direction of Nathaniel Eaton, 
a rather dismal and sometimes glossed-over period of Harvard 
history, Mr. Morison is in excellent form. His treatment of the 
period is searching, impartial, and judicious, and he makes out 
a strong case for the convenient refusal of historians to regard 
Eaton as the first president of Harvard. Eaton, notwithstanding, 
fulfilled all the duties of subsequent heads, and a suspicion still 
persists (even after the author has so competently argued his 
point) that to-day Eaton would be regarded as president had 
he not proved himself a most unpleasant character with a flare 
for sadistic excitement and an easy unconcern for the just ad- 
ministration of temporalities. 

With the coming of Henry Dunster in 1640, the college began 
to take on a semblance of academic decorum. In five chapters on 
Harvard's history during the notable decade of 1640 to 1650 the 
author whets a reader’s appetite for the scarcely less interesting 
story of the unique services subsequently rendered the cause of 
higher education by Henry Dunster and Charles Chauncy. Dun- 
ster was a most engaging personality. His greater trials will be 
recounted in a subsequent volume. It is pleasant to know that 
his later doctrinal difficulties and financial embarrassment were 
preceded and accompanied by academic triumphs. Take, for 
instance, the story of the first commencement, at which Dunster 
presided with success in 1642: 


By nine or ten o'clock in the morning an expectant audience 
consisting of the nine Commencers, four junior sophisters, and 
eight or ten freshmen, together with “ great numbers ” of gentle- 
men, ministers, and others, assembled in the newly finished col- 
lege hall, sitting on forms and borrowed chairs. . . . All take 
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seats behind the high table on the dais — the President, as mod- 
erator of Commencement, in the center, Governor Winthrop on 
his right, and Deputy-Governor Endecott on his left. . . . The 
first scholar among the Commencers delivers an oration in 
Greek. One or ibly more offer a “ Hebrew Analysis Gram- 
matical, Logicall and Rhetoricall of the Psalms,” based on 
William Ames’ Lectiones in Psalmos Davidis. The Commencers 
now having proved their proficiency in the three learned tongues, 
and the audience being suitably impressed and exceedingly fa- 
tigued, the assembly adjourns at eleven o'clock for dinner. On 
most future occasions a feast was provided (more Anglico) at 
the expense of those taking degrees; but at this depression din- 
ner the Overseers and guests “dined at the college with the 
scholars’ ordinary commons, which was done of purpose for the 
students’ encouragement, etc., and it gave good content to all.” 
Probably the students would have been better contented with 
a feast; but no doubt plenty of good substantial food was served 
on wooden trenchers, with college beer to wash it down. 

At one or two o'clock, when the Board of Overseers has con- 
cluded its deliberations, President Dunster again takes the chair 
and the second Solemn Act of the day begins. . . . 

After disputations have been going on for a couple of hours, 
and the nine Commencers have “ performed their acts, so as 
gave good proof of their proficiency in the tongues and arts,” 
comes the solemn moment for the conferring of degrees. The 
nine Commencers approach the platform, and stand in line. 
President Dunster oflivenes the Overseers: 

“ Honorandi viri, vosque Reverendi Presbyteri, praesento vobis 
hosce Juvenes, quos scio tam Doctrina quam moribus idoneos 
esse ad primum in Artibus gradum suscipiendum, pro more 
Academiarum in Anglia.” 

Upon the approbation of the Overseers, doubtless delivered 
by the time-honored word placet, President Dunster confers the 
degrees individually, presenting each bachelor as he does so with 
“ a Booke of Arts.” (258-261) . 


In five appendices covering almost one hundred pages the 
author presents much additional data of the greatest interest to 
the student of college origins. Some documents to which the 
general reader can not have easy access are reprinted. Mr. Mori- 
son has produced a book which will insure him a place in Ameri- 
can letters. As regards his honorable reputation as an historical 
scholar no new evidence was needed. 


SAMUEL K. WILSON. 
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The Cowells in America. Being the Diary of Mrs. Sam Cowell 
during her Husband’s Concert Tour in the Years 1860-1861. 
Edited by M. Willson Disher. (London: the Oxford University 
Press. 1934. Pp. Ixv, 426. Illustrated. $6.50.) 


In 1860 and 1861 Sam Cowell and his wife, both in their own 
right and through family connections closely tied in with the 
theatrical history of England, came to this country and travelled 
widely in the course of a “concert tour.” The diary kept by 
Mrs. Cowell during this trip has now been edited and printed. 
Horrified by the Americans’ spitting, alarmed by Niagara Falls, 
shocked by badly paved streets, enraged by the rudeness she met, 
especially in New England where “ the graces and politeness of 
society are things unknown,” and always worried by her hus- 
band’s bibulousness, the poor lady had what must have been, 
on the whole, a most unpleasant sojourn in this country. Her 
husband’s managers, with monotonous regularity, turned out 
to be rascals; his own thirst was as compelling in New Orleans 
as in Salem, Massachusetts; and all too frequently concerts paid 
less than had been expected, sometimes even less than was needed 
for the Cowells’ expenses. 

The diarist reveals herself, none the less, as a person capable 
now and then of genuine enthusiasm for some things she found 
here. Her general attitude is, to be sure, a little “ stuffy” by 
modern standards, and she constantly writes from a level of 
rather complacent primness, but in the exciting days at the 
beginning of the Civil War she allowed herself to be moved by 
what she saw and heard, and now and then writes as warmly 
as any native-born advocate of the Union cause. Only a part 
of the book concerns New England, and what little Mrs. Cowell 
does say is usually unflattering. She was prepared to acknowledge 
that there might be worse places than New London, Connecticut, 
and more uncivilized people than those she met there, but she 
piously hoped never to be exposed to them. She did find New 
Haven attractive, and in a brief comparison of the South and 
the North she managed to keep the scales pretty even by not 
praising either section. She did, however, declare that Louisville 
“which is beginning to spread rather widely” was “ not to be 
compared to any of the New England towns.” On the whole her 
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jottings do not make a thrilling book, nor do they contribute 
essentially to knowledge of America in the sixties, but they are 
pleasant enough material for idle reading. The one great disap- 
pointment is that Sam Cowell, the comic singer himself, drunk 
or sober, is so rarely allowed to appear full-bloodedly in his wife's 
decorous pages. 

KENNETH B. Murpock. 


Education of the Founding Fathers of the Republic: Scholas- 
ticism in the Colonial Colleges. By James J. Walsh, M.D., 
Ph.D., Sc.D., E.D., etc. (New York: the Fordham University 
Press. 1935. Pp. xii, 377. $3.50.) 


It is a sign of the growing interest in the history of ideas, that 
the origin and nature of the curriculum in our colonial col- 
leges is beginning to arouse a controversy similar to the dispute 
fifty years ago on the origin and nature of colonial institutions. 
One of the standard histories of colonial education describes the 
college arts course as a mere hodge-podge of obsolete pedantry, 
amusing to contrast with the enlightened programs of modern 
universities. Parrington, in a volume called The Colonial Mind, 
did not even mention the colonial colleges. Now a few people 
are beginning to guess that what the colonial colleges taught, 
and how, had some effect on a society which took its ideas from 
men of learning rather than from tabloids. Professor E. K. Rand, 
in the New ENGLAND QUARTERLY, vi (September, 1933) , 525-551, 
described the early Harvard curriculum as a medieval program, 
“enriched by the humanism of the Renaissance.” Professor Por- 
ter G. Perrin, in the Quarterty for December, 1934 (vu, 718- 
724) buried Cicero under Alsted’s Encyclopedia, and challenged 
us to prove that the Harvard course did not stem directly from 
Calvin and Petrus Ramus. Professor Arthur O. Norton, in a 
forthcoming volume of the Publications of the Colonial Society 
of Massachusetts, will carry this line further back — to St. Augus- 
tine, De Doctrina Christina. Dr. James J. Walsh has already told 
the readers of the New ENGLAND QUARTERLY, v (July, 1932), 
483-532, in “ Scholasticism in the Colonial Colleges,” that the 
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colonial college curriculum was medieval scholasticism. This 
book is a development of that theme. 

The source material of the book, as of the article, consists 
largely of the commencement theses and questiones of the colo- 
nial colleges. Dr. Walsh is the first writer on colonial education 
to discern their significance; earlier authorities, even historians 
of the colleges, have either ignored the theses, or waved them 
aside as amusing trifles, or misnamed them “commencement 
programs.” As Dr. Walsh observes, the theses are samples of what 
the students had been discussing during the last two or three 
years of their course. They also prove that the medieval method 
of Latin disputations, according to the recognized rules of logic, 
continued as an important college exercise until after the Revolu- 
tion. 

The content revealed by the theses is another matter. Dr. 
Walsh, it seems to this reviewer, is too ready to deduce an argu- 
ment from the mere wording of the theses. If this reviewer under- 
stands him rightly, he pushes the deductive process even further, 
to the conclusion that scholastic philosophy was the system taught 
at the colonial colleges. He cites several opinions of noted Catho- 
lic professors, to whom he submitted the theses, to the effect 
that they are scholastic propositions. It is difficult to follow him 
or them, unless on the assumption that nihil humanum Scholas- 
ticis alienum; for the systems of Descartes, Berkeley, and Locke 
had much vogue in the colonial colleges, and some of the theses 
that Dr. Walsh cites are on post-Renaissance grammar, Ramean 
logic, post-Aristotelian physics, neo-Platonic ethics, Cartesian 
mathematics, Newtonian astronomy, and Lockeian politics. Prob- 
ably the author submitted the theses metaphysice only to the 
Catholic authorities. Metaphysics maintained the Aristotelian and 
Thomist tradition longer in the English-speaking world than 
any other discipline. Provost Smith’s Scotch predilection for 
metaphysics probably explains why Dr. Walsh finds the Phila- 
delphia theses the most scholastic of any. Having often been told 
how modern and progressive the Philadelphia Academy was, the 
reviewer noted this point not without a malicious satisfaction. 

There are several subjects on which all readers may not see 
eye-to-eye with Dr. Walsh. For instance, it is hardly correct to 
describe the Cambridge and Harvard curricula as consisting of 
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the medieval trivium and quadrivium. They left out music, 
slighted geometry, and put considerable stress on the “ three 
philosophies” (which were medieval but outside the seven arts) 
and on Hebrew, Greek, and history, which came in with the 
Renaissance. Also, there is no evidence that the College of Wil- 
liam and Mary used commencement theses, or held Latin dispu- 
tations; it strains Dr. Walsh’s thesis to the breaking-point to 
claim Thomas Jefferson as a brilliant product of scholasticism. 

The problem really simmers down to a question of definition. 
If scholasticism in education means a definite and fixed curric- 
ulum which endeavors to train the student’s mind, form his 
character, and acquaint him with the most enduring works of the 
past; if the scholastic method implies out-going declamations and 
disputations, as well as in-taking reading and lectures, and the 
contacts obtained in a society of scholars; and if no system can 
be called scholastic that is not directed by a love of God, and in- 
tegrated by desire to learn and do His will; then we may accept 
Dr. Walsh’s thesis that the colonial colleges were scholastic. But 
from his chapter on the subject, it seems that Dr. Walsh admits 
no such loose definition of scholasticism; that he regards it as that 
philosophic-theological system, embracing the universe, the great- 
est exponent of which was St. Thomas Aquinas. So defined, it is 
difficult for the reviewer to see how the colonial colleges could 
have taught to the founding fathers anything but an attenuated 
and adulterated scholasticism. The most that can be said is 
that in requiring disputations on philosophical theses, they taught 
their pupils to approach reality with a deductive logic closely 
akin to the organon of Aristotle. 

One reader of Dr. Walsh’s book feels somewhat like an English 
guest at a Harvard-Yale football game who remarked, after it 
was all over: “I don’t understand how it happened, but I ob- 
serve that Harvard won. Well played, Harvard!” In this battle 
of the educators, it is clear that Harvard and her colonial com- 
peers win. The anti-Latinists, the “ progressive educators,” and 
other barbarians are completely routed; and all in perfect taste, 
with no “ unnecessary roughness.” Well played, Walsh! 


S. E. Morison. 








SHORT NOTICES 





Bibliography on Land Settlement with Particular Reference to 
Small Holdings and Subsistence Homesteads. By Louise O. 
Bercaw, A. M. Hannay, and Esther M. Colvin. United States 
Department of Agriculture, Miscellaneous Publication, Num- 
ber 172. (Washington, D. C.: United States Government 
Printing Office. 1934. Pp. 492. $0.50.) 


This is another in the series of useful bibliographies on phases 
of agriculture which has been prepared by members of the United 
States department of agriculture. It will be welcomed by any one 
interested in immigration, colonization, and recent trends toward 
part-time, or subsistence farming. 

The scope of the volume is world-wide, the compilers having 
searched carefully through certain English and foreign-language 
newspapers, periodicals, and bibliographies for references of im- 
portance. While many of the articles are ephemeral in nature, they 
have value as indicating the recent widespread interest in part- 
time farming as a means of social improvement. Specialists will, 
of course, note items in their own fields which are missing, but this 
is inevitable in a work of such wide scope. It is more regrettable 
that greater attention was not given to references dealing with the 
less immediate present. 

As emigration has been flowing from rural New England for a 
long time, and is stili, one would not expect to find much on land 
settlement in this section. Nevertheless, there are included a con- 
siderable number of items on part-time farming in this corner of 
the United States. For New England, however, the chief value of 
the bibliography lies in its listing of references dealing with the 
settlement of other sections of the country to which its citizens 
have been migrating. 

P. W. G. 


The Centennial Edition of the Works of Rowland E. Robinson. 
“Uncle Lisha’s Outing,” “The Buttles Gals,” and “ Along 
Three Rivers.” (Rutland, Vermont: the Tuttle Company. 
1934- Pp. 258. $2.50.) 

The French saying, plus ca change, plus c’est la méme chose, 
was fortunately never truer than of Robinson’s works. In “ Uncle 
Lisha’s Outing,” which takes up the greater part of the present 
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fourth volume of the centennial edition, the characters, Uncle 
Lisha, Sam Lovell, Antoine Bassette, and Joseph Hill, are well 
known from the previous volumes; the adventures of duck- 
shooting on the Little Otter, in autumn, do not differ largely 
from those of muskrat-trapping on the Slag, in early spring, de- 
scribed in “ Sam Lovell’s Camps”; and the descriptions and con- 
versations are such as Robinson’s readers know. Yet, because the 
whole community of early Ferrisburg lives in the author’s mind, 
his books together have something of the completeness of that 
life itself. To read them one after another is, therefore, to know 
more persons and each more thoroughly, to have seen more quar- 
ters of the beautiful township, to live more completely in long- 
forgotten ways of speech and thought — a remarkable experience. 
The incidents of the escaping slave and of the circus, known then 
as a caravan, which appear in the present volume illustrate well 
how each work adds to the earlier. “ Along Three Rivers,” with 
which the volume concludes, is a kind of geographical history of 
the settlements and settlers in the township, and, although of par- 
tially local interest, is written with the author’s characteristic 
charm of description and anecdote. The introductory essays by 
Edward D. Collins and Henry W. Lanier are interesting, the lat- 
ter as an appreciation of Robinson, the former as a criticism of 
Robinson’s sole historical work, Vermont, a Study of Independ- 
ence, published by Houghton Mifflin Company, in 1892, and not 
included in the present edition. 
J. H. F., Jr. 


Wholesale Commodity Prices in Boston during the Eighteenth 
Century. By Ruth Crandall. (Reprinted from the Review of 
Economic Statistics, Volume xvi. 1934. Pp. 117-154.) 


This “ first attempt to erect for an American colonial market 
a monthly index of wholesale commodity prices based solely on 
data from manuscript records ” is a most thorough and painstak- 
ing study, by a trained statistician. Miss Crandall prefixes to her 
work a few well-pointed paragraphs on the “ huckstering ” nature 
of Boston’s colonial commerce, and on the shameful neglect and 
wanton destruction of old ledgers and other New England source 
material of an economic nature. Weeden’s amateurish price tables 
are completely demolished. Miss Crandall’s tables include yearly 
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average wholesale prices of wheat and molasses in paper currency 
and hard money (1701-1798); yearly average prices of silver 
(1700-1749) ; and monthly average prices of molasses, spermaceti 
candles, New England rum, flour, cotton, Bohea tea, cocoa, coffee, 
Jamaica codfish, bar iron, Russia duck, and potash, for parts of 
the whole period, 1750-1795. There are also graphs on the loga- 
rithmic vertical scale for all these commodities. These statistics 
are full of interest to the historian. Tea, for instance, is quoted 
almost monthly from 1770 through 1773, and in the latter part 
of the war. It fell from almost 115. a pound in January, 1783, to 3s. 
in September; and then to less than 2s. when a direct trade with 
China was opened. The effect of wars and post-war deflations is 
very evident throughout. 
S. E. M. 


NOTICES 





THE SOUTHERN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


On November 2, 1934, the Southern Historical Association was 
organized at Atlanta, Georgia, by a representative group of his- 
torians from southern states. The primary purpose of this as- 
sociation is to promote interest in the history of the South and 
research in that field. As a secondary motive, it aims to bring 
teachers of all phases of history in the southern states closer 
together through annual meetings during the Thanksgiving holi- 
days. The annual dues are three dollars. 

Membership in the Southern Historical Association carries 
with it a subscription to a quarterly review, the Journal of 
Southern History, which appears in February, May, August, and 
November. This quarterly is devoted entirely to the history 
of the South, and every issue will include articles, documents, 
book reviews, historical news, and bibliographical data. It is 
edited at Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, Louisiana, 
by Wendell H. Stephenson as managing editor, with Edwin A. 
Davis as his associate. 
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A HISTORY OF MODERN CIVILIZATION 


Final plans are rapidly taking shape for the publication of a 
multiple volume, A History of Modern Civilization, under the 
auspices of the Commission Internationale d’Histoire Coloniale. 
This body, the headquarters of which are in Paris, is composed 
of representatives of some twenty national historical societies in 
Europe and the Americas. It has had the project in hand for 
nearly five years. Two preliminary volumes have already ap- 
peared: A. Martineau, P. Roussier, and J. Tramond, editors, 
Bibliographie d’histoire coloniale, 1900-1930, published by the 
Société de I’Histoire des Colonies Francaises (Paris, France, 
1932) , 667 pages, 150 francs; * and A. Martineau and L. P. May, 
Tableau de l’expansion européene a travers le monde de la fin du 
Xil* au début du XIX siécle, published by the same society 
(Paris, France, 1935), 369 pages, 25 francs. A third, Biblio- 
graphie d'histoire coloniale, 1930-1935, is now in preparation.” It 
is expected that publication of the work itself will have been 
completed by 1940. 

LowELL JosEePH RAGATZ. 
~~ 4 The nineteen reports comprising this volume have been separately 
printed for the use of contributors to the History. That by Lowell Joseph 
Ragatz, one of the American members of the commission, entitled Colonial 
Studies in the United States During the Twentieth Century, was incorrectly 
reviewed as an individual publication rather than one of a series of reports 
in the June, 1933, issue of the NEw ENGLAND QUARTERLY. 

2 Certain of the national committee reports, such as Lowell Joseph 
Ragatz’s A List of Books and Articles on Colonial History and Overseas Ex- 
pansion Published in the United States in 1931 and 1932 (Arthur Thomas: 
London, 1934), which will comprise this volume, have already been printed 
for working purposes. 
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